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The Outlook, 


Those faint-hearted Americans who so easily 
despair of the Republic, and who have no faith in 
the people for the higher duties of citizenship, ought to 


take something more than a hint from a piece of | 
served his majesty’s throne the same way. There are 


yood news that is just borne to us from Michigan. The 


bulk of the population of that noble State is composed | 


of descendants from New Englanders, many of whom 
halted for a generation in the State of New York. 


Michigan is a solid block of New England intelligence | 


wedged in between the great lakes. That statement 
means, among other things, that education is believed 
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In our cabinet of curiosities we have one of | 
those coins which the guides upon Vesuvius are accus- 
tomed to press into dabs of melted lava, before the 
traveller's eyes, and tender to him, when cool, as me- 
mentoes. This one happens to be a coin of the last 
Bourbon king of Naples, and we buried his majesty’s 
head in lava but a few days before Garibaldi’s eruption 


no more Bourbon noses put o1 money now, either in 
Spain, France or Italy. And another fine old head is 
disappearing. The papal coinage coased in 1869; and 
the money of Rome, whichis the money of Italy, bears, 
instead of the benign visage of Pius, the far less hand- ‘ 


| some features of Victor Emanuel, whom all the flattery 


in and attended to there. The co:mmon-school system | 
of Michigan is, in some particulars, better than that of | 


Massachusetts; aud as to the higher education—there 
is its University, among the three or four best in the 


jland, And that brings us to the point: Did we just | 
overhear the plaintive remark, that the common ; 


people may, indeed, sustain common schools, but that 
they will always be jealous of Universities, and nig- 
gardly toward them? Well, then, for the commentary 


of facts upon that insinuation. Thecommon people of | 
Michigan have just consented, through their legislature, | 


to increase the income of their University by giving to 
it every year one-twenticth of a mill on all the taxable 
property of the State. This arrangement will at once 


add from $35,000 to $50,000 a year to the disposable | 


funds of the University; making its annual income | 


about $120,000, we believe. And this isthe way in which 
the common people show their jealousy and niggardli- 
ness towards that higher education, which but few of 
them ean hope to participate in. 

—__->-—— 

Miss Anna Dickinson has the gift of seeing, with 
the sure and swift glance of genius, just the phase of 
living truth which the people, from year to year, spe- 
cially need to hear her talk about. Accordingly, her 
newest lecture is very apt to be an index of the most 


urgeut theme for platform discussion. The series of | 


her remarkable lectures for the past ten years would 
indicate, in many directions, the moral and pscycho- 
logical history of American society for that space of 
time, Her iast lecture, ‘** What Hinders?”’ is said to be 
her best. We should accept that opinion without 
hesitation, were it not that she has the knack of be- 
ruiling her audiences into the same verdict concerning 
each successive one which she gives. But the doctrine 
of this lecture is momentous. Miss Dickinson does not 


pretend that it is a statement of the whole subject, but | ee , : 
| and cousins just over the Canadian border, to build a 


she believes that it states the whole of one important 


side of it. It is this: Many women stand, with folded | 


hands, wishing that they could enter into this and the 
other department of activity. What hinders? In many 
cases nothing but their own timidity, or indolence, or 
irresolution, or inefficiency. The truth of the lecture 
may seem stern and harsh to some; but it is truth, 
nevertheless. The sooner all women understand it, 
the happier for them. 

An ingenuous friend of ours, from the rural dis- 
tricts, who often comes to this office, overwhelms us 
with frequent outbursts of noble wrath at the au- 
thorities of New York for their disregard of his con- 
venience inthe matter of street navigation. He par- 
ticularly refers to the neglect of street signs throughout 


the city. ‘* What,” be pathetically asks, “is the use of | 


having names for streets if one cannot find out what 
they are?”? Old New Yorkers, who have a fixed orbit 


of daily locomotion, with which they of course become | mendous power in Parliament. In that body some of 
quite familiar, may indeed fare well enough without | his speeches are great exploits. For instance, a few 


such aids; but it shows a shocking development of 
urban selfishness, as well as a shocking blindness to 


their own interests, for old New Yorkers to consider | numerical estimates, all without a blunder, and, of 
only themselves in the mechanical appointments of | course, all without the aid of written notes. He is be- 


their streets. How would New York get on in the 








world, in case our rural friends, disgusted by the diffi- , 
culty of finding their way about the city, should give | 


up coming here altogether? Concerning another metro- 
politan defect the Tribune lately made the happy sug- 
gestion that ‘‘ the Boy of the Period could not employ 
his leisure to better advantage than by ringing the bell 
violently at all houses which do not show their num- 
ber, with request for information on that point.” And 
when the Boy of the Period has got through with that 
job, it might be well for him to put stones through the 
glasses of all corner street-lamps which do not bear the 
proper designation, 


of the court-engraver cannot redeem from the com- 
mon-place. Dut the change speaks much for the free- 
dom and unity of Italy; and remembering what was 
once said on the subject of temporal and spiritual : 
sovereignty, we rejoice that the “image and super- 
scription’ on the coin is once more that of Caesar. 
—_- >-—— e 

There is much significance in coins. They more , 
than symbolize the constant interchange of commodi- 
ties and thoughts which constitutes social and national 
life. And while we note sentimentally and philoso- 
phically the disappearance of old coinages—become un- 
current, together with the powers and ideas they 
represent—it is pleasant to welcome the new issues of | 
the mint, shining like stars with promise of the dawn. 
The newest stars of this kind have risen, naturally, in 
the East. We mean the Japanese coins, which, in their 
beautiful workmanship, and wisely adjusted relations 
of value, declare unmistakably the entrance of that 
ancient Empire into the brotherhood of civilized na-’; 
tions. It is matter for congratulation that the Japan- 
ese have settled, for their gold and their largest silver 
coins upon the fineness of 900 thousandths (adopted now 
by all enlightened nations except Great Britain), and 
that the weights of these coins have such simple rela- 
tions to the metrical weights as to make it easy at any 
time to calculate their value. Japan has thus surpassed 
in her monetary system the States which have hitherto | 
despised her as barbaric. It is pleasant to know that | 
many features of this and other reforms have been 
copied from the United States, | 

—»>——. 


Among the vast material enterprises of our time, 
we must not fail to note one which, if it succeeds, will 
have enormous political results upon this continent. | 
We refer to the project, undertaken by our neighbors 


railroad from a point near Lake Nipissing to a point 
on the Pacific coast, thus traversing a region which is 
larger than all Europe, and is capable of furnishing 
comfortable homes to millions of mankind. Sir Hugh 
Allan, already famous for successful undertakings on 
a large scale, has this one in hand. Surely, the people 
of the Dominion are too enlightened and too energetic 
tosuccumb under the difficulties of this herculean task. 
Success in it will do much to make them a united and 
great nation. 
—_.>-—- 





It isa touching sight, in the English House of | 
Commons, to watch the face and movements of its | 
blind member, Henry Fawcett, who, besides being a 
Professor of Political Fconomy in the University of | 
Cambridge, a great student of books which he made | 
through other eyes than his own, a popular orator on 
advanced social and political topics, is himself a tre- | 


months ago, he delivered an elaborate speech, three 
hours long, on India, giving the most minute data and 


coming every year more influential by reason of his 
austere radicalism, and his lofty personal tone in states- 
manship; and one remarkable thing about him is his 
hatred of Mr. Gladstone, whom formerly he greatly 
liked. His own explanation of the origin of this ani- 
mosity towards his former friend is significant of the 
severity of his sentiment concerning the heroic obliga- 
tions of men in high office. ‘My hostility to Glad- 
stone,” said he, “dated from the moment that he gave 
office to his own son.” All who would understand the 
personal currents swaying English politics in the im- 
mediate future must keep in mind Fawcett’s attitude 
towards Gladstone. : 
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A SPRING IDYL, 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


‘| JHE dusky shadows of the night are flying, 
(The weary Winter dies), 
And in the East, the ashen void supplying, 
Dawn's tinted clouds arise. 


From dreams of Summer, on these fleecy pillows, 
In rosy raiment dight, 

Fair spirits float upon the misty billows, 
And bring «a new delight. 


This new delight is Spring's delicious presence! 
She charms the enamored air 

With kisses warm, and breath of savory essence, 
And amber-floating hair. 


Sbe bears to earth a benison from heaven, 
As though, through slumber deep, 

Her soul had strayed there, while the snows bave striven 
To hold her in her sleep. 


She greets the wood, and ‘neath her soft alighting 
The cradled violet grows; 

Nor yet, ber lovers in the city slighting, 
O’er them her spell she throws 


In hyacinthine showers of honied swectness, 
And tender primrose bloom, 

That bring fair Nature, in ber bright completeness, 
To many a shaded room. 


Befowe gay palaces she tripping passes, 
Yet lingers there, to bless 

And gem with emeralds the petted grasses 
That wake to her caress, 


She scatters blessing, and the while she blesses, 
Outpouring all her store, 

Her open wealth by miracle increases, 
Expanding more and more, 


Till town and meadow, forest, hill and river, 
Enriched by her largesse, 

Give back, in grateful tribute to the giver, 
A world of loveliness ! 


No more we sigh that Winter's pallid finger 
So long earth's garden sealed ; 

Nor, on past care, methinks, do angels linger, 
With Paradise revealed! 

Except to note that the divinest pleasure 
Within its central height 

Bears sure and clearproportion to the measure 
Of life s once weary night. 





GOSPEL PIONEERING. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM C. POND. 


‘ 

“T was a point of honor with the Apostle Peal 

to be a Gospel pioneer. To evangelize where 
Christ had not yet been named, and to build on no 
other man’s foundation was his special calling, and be 
gloried in it. Though its labors were abundant, 
though its cares were constant, and its perils manifold, 
yet it was an aggressive, conquering work, and he 
thanked God for it, as he bore it on. 

It is worth while to notice who the man is whom the 
Spirit calls to bea pioneer. No rough-hewn, extem- 
porized exhorter he; but a man thorough in learning, 
acute in analysis, grandly comprehensive in his gen- 
eralizations; whose rapid logic pulsates with the beat- 
ings of an intense and strong, but humble, loving 
heart; aman whose culture makes him at home, not 
only among the learned and the leaders of his ewn 
people, but before Roman governors and among Athe- 


| nian philosophers as well. ‘Do we speak of will?” 


says Dr. Bushnell; “‘ why, this man has the will-force 
of an empire in him! Of intelligence? let itbe enough 
that he goes down into Arabia, and in three years his 
mind has gone over all the course of Christian truth 
and doctrine, helped by no mortal, but only by God's 
converse with him and his own free thought! Of cour- 
age, firmness, self-respect? What perils he has met, 
what stripes endured, and what off-scouring of the 
world he has been taken for, unbroken still, and great 
in the consciousness of his manhood in Christ! He 
out-pleads Tertullus the orator. He makes Felix to 
tremble.’ -In the storm and shipwreck, he, a prisoner, 
commands shipmaster and centurion, soldiers and 
crew. He confounds, if he does not control, the angry 
mobs that rise against him. He wins disciples in the 
household of Czsar himself. This is the man whom 
the Spirit calls to the work of a Gospel pioneer. Of all 
this culture, all this energy, all this wisdom and tact 
and honesty, the Spirit thinks that pioneer work is 
well worthy, 
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In some respects—and those the essential ones—Gos- 
pel work is the. same the world over. There is the 
stume seed to sow, in the same general way, and by very 
similer instrumentalities. No substitute has yet been 
found, or ever will be, for the Master’s first appointed 
means. Still, ‘by the foolishness of preaching,’’ Al- 
mighty love designs to save lost men. And every where 
the great obstacle—the obstinate selfishness of men—is 
the No culture removes if, and no soil 
new, or so poor and barren even, but that this sin can 
itself and flourish there. And it 









same, is so 


reot 


germinate and bring fruit forth in perfection. In re- 
spect to some of the details, also, the same things are 
true everywhere. Everywhere it is well that song and 
prayer attend the preaching of the Word. Everywhere 
it is true that the preacher’s own spirit and life will 
add power to his words, or will almost neutralize his 
Gospel. Everywhere a good sermon is better than a 


poor one—not surer always to win applause, but better | 


for the work. Everywhere sense is better than sound ; 
while stupidity and sluggishness, empty formalities in 
devotion and yain pretences of rhetoric and elocution 
are uniformly intolerable. Admitting all this, there 
still are marked differences between the work as those 
have it, whose favored lot is cast among the well- 
established, earnest, powerful churches of New or Old 
England, and that of those who follow close upon the 
foremost wave of emigration, planting the church 
among the squatters’ cabins or tracking the goid-hunt- 
ers to their camp upon some mountain-stream. 

Thus, at the outset, the pioneer is confronted with a 
lack of demand for him and his wares. He must cre- 
ate the demand he proposes to supply. Sometimes this 
will be done easily, at no great expense of modesty; 
sometimes not easily, nor without shelving one’s mod- 
esty for the time. Sometimes the bare suggestion of 
his coming to the village starts a desire to hear the 
Gospel preached, for the sake of auld lang syne, if 
for nothing else. Sometimes there meet him warm- 
hearted Christians, one or two, who rejoice at his 
coming, and give him warm welcomes and efficient 
aid. But sometimes there are none such, There are 
men who talk largely and are very ready, whose aid, 
too plainly, would end in talking. The substantial 
men are courteous, but not cordial—afraid of some 
responsibility they may possibly be understood to 
have assumed; or else, distrustful of all ministers, and 
sure that only “the right sort of man” could, in their 
village, get a congregation and a support. 

With, or without, a demand, an invitation, or wel- 
come, suppose the pioneer has entered on his field. 
The first serious question may be that of shelter for 
himself and his household. A young friend, on what 
was once the frontier in Kansas, had to go twenty-five 
miles to find this, at the beginning of his work. Such 
a case is exceptional so far as distance is concerned, 
but the difficulty it exemplifies is almost universal. 
The next thing needful is to learn and count his flock. 
Ile visits from family to family, from cabin to cabin. 
Every strange face that he sees on the Sabbath be- 


comes a study with him, whether some gleam of re- | 


sponse to the truth may not reveal, behind it, a Chris- 
tian heart. He finds, first and last, many who have 
been Christians—so they say. We do not deny it, even 
though we may be forced to doubt. Some were 
mighty in the prayer mectings years ago, and if hunt- 
ed up and brought together could be mighty now, at 
2 moment's notice, Some were great workers in the 
day and the place of great things—always attended 
where great preachers gathered great congregations, 
and worked in correspondingly great Sunday-schools. 
Get such in the pioneer field, and they will be ready to 
work again. Sooner or later, some true, though back- 
slidden, Christians are found. They are organized 
into a church; they are set at work, and fed, and 
watched, and prayed for, and they grow strong and 
faithful. The pioneer takes courage. 

They have been worshiping in some place of secular 
resort—a school-room, a court-house, a hall, a theater, 
or, possibly, in summer, under the shade of some hos- 
pitable tree. They are paying a heavy rent, perhaps; 
or they are in constant danger of the withdrawal of 
the charity which affords them a place of worship. 
This cannot last long. It shackles one’s utterance, and 
throws him intoa weak position of dependence and 
obligation. A house of worship he must have, and if 
he gets it, he must build it, and if he builds it he must 
beg. First, he gets trustees; a half-dozen of them; 
one or two good helpers, and the rest endorsing him, 
and making the project respectable, he commences 
the work. Men eye him askance. When he passes 
they are deep in thought, and do not notice him; or 
in earnest conversation, and cannot be interrupted. 
He gives out the contracts, promising to pay. His own 
shoulders, perhaps, bear some of the burdens, and his 
owp arms drive the planes. Pay-day approaches. 
Money must be had, and from close fists he woos it 
forth by begging. Often there are prompt and decisive 
refusals; then again, cheerful gifts that send him on 
way with a light heart. By-and-by the church is 
built, and dedicated. Happy day for the pioneer! 
Happier still, and most wise he, if that day’s sunset 
leaves no debt to worry and to hinder him for months 
and years to come. 

His church organized, his house of worship finished, 
the work of the pioneer does not cease to be peculiar. 
He stands, it may be, in the midst of a large district, 
almost alone. The scattered and increasing population 
seem dependent upon his single-handed service. Un- 


is the same | 
Spirit that everywhere and only makes the good seed | 

















THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


able to bear the sight of this destitution, he extends his 
work as widely as possible. He preaches three times 
every Sabbath, it may be, in three different localities, 
He multiplies his week-day appointments, but finds, 
meanwhile, that this is sadly interrupting study, hin- 
dering personal growth, and pastoral duty and real 
There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth, 
but a scattering fire is no better in spiritual than in 
carnal warfare. 

Or, it may be that the pioneer’s work gets 2 more 
painful peculiarity in the fact that he does not stand 
alone, but is absolutely crowded, and likely to be 
crowded out by the multitude of preachers. But most 
of these are such as merease the destitution which they 
seem so abundantly to supply. Some are of that sort 
who suppose that ignorance and inspiration go to- 
gether, and glory in preaching a “free Gospel.” Some 
are demagogues, redolent even when preaching with 
the fumes of the bar-rooms where they lounge, and the 
stuff that they expectorate. Some find their Gospel in 
criticisms of the * orthodox’’—cold, proud, and big- 
oted. Some preach on Sunday, and speculate when- 
ever they can get the opportunity. Claims, horses, lots 
and petty bargains occupy their thoughts, and in their 
zeal for shrewdness, they get the name of downright 
lying. . 

These abundant preachers represent abounding sects. 
A new soil is almost always fertile of sectarian jealous- 
ies and new isms. Half a dozen churches are estab- 
lished among half a thousand people. We find report- 
ed from one little village, Congregationalists, two sorts 
of Presbyterians, three sorts of Baptists, three of Meth- 
odists, with a scattered representation of other denom- 
inations also. And even where there are but two 
churches, both are so weak that sometimes rivalry and 
jealousy alienate as competitors those who should be 
working, as brothers, hand in hand. 

Besides this, the population is heterogeneous and un- 
settled. Local attachments are weak, but personal 
prejudices are strong. Different social usages create 
oceasional embarrassments. Conscientious scruples 
about temperance or divorce are interpreted into sanc- 
timoniousness or bigotry or pride. The pioneer’s own 
people slowly become identified. Members of the church 
talk to him not of ‘our church,” but of * yourchurch.” 
This is because they are rovers. Emigrants are always 
emigrating. Pioneers are startled at every rumor of 
something better beyond, and they hardly know 
how to feel at home. And the pioneer pastor mnust ex- 
pect to be reminded, even by those on whom he leans 
most confice itly, that they don’t expect to stay long; 
that they are not settled, and he need not be surprised 
to wake some morning with a heart-ache that reminds 
him they are gore. Thus a thriving congregation is 
sometimes suddenly reduced to meager proportions, 
and the exhaustion of mining places, or the route se- 
lected for some neighboring railroad, extinguishes the 
hopes, and leaves scemingly fruitless the toils of many 
years. But God seeth not as man seeth; and no 
work done in the name of Christ was ever done in 
vain. 

Some of these peculiarities of a pioneer ministry are 
not very attractive, it must be confessed. Look at the 
picture on another side. The pioneer is among an 
active, go-ahead people. There is no stagnation. He 
is not himself suffered to stagnate. The necessities of 
his position keep him moving, and would seem to com- 
pel him to do his best. Very generally, he is ina grow- 
ing place. It is, of course, with that expectation al- 
ways that the field is chosen. There is before him ever 
the picture of a better future. And it will be a future 
largely, under God, his own creation. His place be- 
comes to him something like his own child, Tis heart- 
strings wind about it, and with all its roughnesses and 
hindrances—wet as it is with his sweat and his tears— 
it has become so dear that self-denial, for its sake, 
ceases to be irksome. He has, at length, established 
his character. Prejudices have been supplanted. Sus- 
picions have died. The circle accessible to his Chris- 
tian work is widening, and the leaven of the Gospel is 
at work. He sees a conquest made. It is something 
better than to find that thréugh one’s labor Zion holds 
her own—the Church no smaller, the Sunday-school 
no less efficient, the community no less moral, and re- 
ligion no less revered—he has seen new churches rise 
to being, new communities permeated with the Gospel 
life; aggression turning into conquest, and the outpost 
of Zion becoming the centcr of a garden of the Lord. 
Who would grudge to have been a pilgrim upon Ply- 
mouth Rock—albeit the blasts were as keen, the frosts 
as heavy, the storms as loud and dark in December, 
1620, as in most Decembers since? Who would grudge 
to have served under Washington, even at Valley 
Forge, where bare feet stained the snow with blood? 
And who will not glory if God calls him to take some 
hard and painful service now, provided the reward of 
the Christian pioneer may be his also, in Churches es- 
tablished, channels opened for all Christian influences, 
progress granted, conquests made? One who cannot 
respond to this, needs to sit awhile longer at the feet, 
and breathe somewhat more of the spirit of the apostle 
to the Gentiles, 


success, 





THE HOME OF TASTE.—How easy it is to be neat 
—to be clean! How easy to arrange the rooms with 
the most graceful propriety! How easy it is to invest 
our houses with the truest elegance! Elegance resides 
not with the upholstering or the draper; it is not put 
up With the hangings and the curtains; it is not in the 
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mosaics, (he carpetings, the resewoods, the mahogany, 
the candelabra, or the marble ornaments; it exists in 
the spirit presiding over the apartments of the dwell- 
ing. Contentment must always be most grateful: it 
sheds serenity over the scene of its abode; it trans- 
forms 2 waste into a garden. 





SHOULD AMERICAN YOUTH BE 
EDUCATED ABROAD? 


BY THE HON. B. G. NORTHROP, 


MERICAN and European schools have their 
L distinctive excellences, and can each learn 
much from the other. Of late the schools of Prussia 
have been over-praised. Though justly lauded by 
Horace Mann, Professor Stowe, and others, thirty years 
ago, they do not retain the same pre-emince. Re- 
latively there has been greater progress ia some other 
lands. 

The Prussian sysiem, though of acknowledeged ex- 
cellence, is in some measure stereotyped. A just pride 
in the laurels won now tends towards satisfaction 
with past achievements. Such complacency does not 
foster that spirit of progress and improvement so con- 
spicuous in Austria and America. The commenda- 
tions well deserved in the Gays of Dinter, no longer 
belong exclusively or specially to the Prussians. Stimu- 
lated, indeed, by their illustrious example at the outset, 
others have overtaken them in the race. These re- 
marks apply to their Public Sehool system rather than 
to their magnificent universities and other higher insti- 
tutions, which open opportunities for the broadest cuh 
ture to the graduates of our Colleges, especially to those 
in training for professorships, with fixcd principles, 
studious habits, and disciplined minds. For the want 
of these requisites many American students fail to re- 
ceive substantial benefit even from the German Uni- 
versities. Inadequate preparation and application 
make these grand lecture-courses comparatively worth- 
less to them.. Such passive absorption is not the true 
process of education. But aside from the Universities, 
the so-called golden opportunities of Continental cul- 
ture have been greatly exaggerated. For our youth, 
American schools are better than European. To send 
our boys or girls away to aforeign boarding school is a 
great mistake—or rather one of the fashionable follies 
which is just now havingits day. With fashion one 
cannot reason. Ido not object that this fashion is 
costly in money, for that is one of its attractions—but 
costly in what is worth vastly more than gold, viz., 
character and practical culture. This fashion of to- 
day, experience and a wiser self-respect will surely 
rectify when the comparative results of the two sys- 
tems come to be better understood. The fond hopes 
so often wrecked in forcign lands will at least serve 
as beacons in the future. It is not in France alone 
that a moral malaria pervades the atmosphere. The 
example of other cities besides Paris and Naples re- 
futes the plausible, but pernicious aphorism of Burke, 
that ‘“‘ vice loses half its evil by parting with all its 
gfrossness.”” In these luxurious centers,a voluptuous 
refinement veils the grossest immorality under simu- 
lations of delicacy, if not under thesanctions of law, 
and licenses vice herself, if only robed in the sem- 
blance of propriety. A thin veneering covers the 
foulest corruption. To offend against tasfe is worse 
than to break the ten commandments, and vice 
less to fear than vulgarity. 

If parents accompany their children and still sur- 
round them with the restraints and inspirations of 
home, these objections are mainly obviated. The 
great advantage of foercign travel I freely admit. 
Personal observations abroad may happily supplement 
the school, remove narrowness, and stimulate the desire 
for knowledge. Thereis some sense in the old saying, 
“Drill a child thoroughly in the elements, and then 
set him on a horse and trot him round the world.” 

In the German schools the course of study is so un- 
like ours, the subjects and methods so peculiar, and the 
processes so slow, as to weary, if not disgust, the Ameri- 
ean boy. To him, the school rules seem odd, if not ar- 
bitrary. Many American boys I found there ill at ease, 
if not discontented, grumbling and homesick, because, 
they said, these strange methods are not so well fitted 
to serve the practical ends of life, and meet the con- 
ditions of success in America. 

In philological studies and researches, in the refine- 
ments of art, in music and in manners, European schools 
excel. But this linguistic and esthetic culture, admir- 
able as it is, poorly compensates for the loss of amore 
practical training, and for the neglect of our own ver- 
nacular and literature too common with our boys 
educated abroad. These exiles return too often un- 
Americanized, if not un-Christianized. After carefully 
observing both processes and results, with large num- 
bers educated abroad and at home, the conviction is 
forced upon me that the thousands of our youth schooled 
abroad, return with an education less substantial than 
that afforded here—and, what is far worse, with charac- 
ter less matured, even if not impaired. The breadth 
and art, the elegance and refinement, with perhaps 
the assumption of foreign airs, or aping of European 
customs, are by no means the surest conditions of suc- 
cess in the practical duties and stern realities of Ameri- 
ean life. It should be remembered, too, that laws, cus- 
toms, manners, and institutions educate as well as the 
school. Like an atmosphere, this influence surrounds 
the child and unconsciously molds his character. 
This element, healthful and invigorating in Republica 


has 
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is repressive in Monarchies, where you witness on every 
hand an obsequiousness to rank, a deference to usage, 
an unquestioning submission to mere authority, un- 
friendly to the elasticity, the independence, and still 
more to the aspirations of the juvenile mind. The 
gens @armes standing at every corner is enly one of 
many reminders that there is always near you, or 
rather over you, the outstretched arm of resistless 
power. The incentives and methods employed in school 
government in Americaare more healthful and stimula- 
ting than those found abroad, where school discipline 
conforms to the prevailing political ideas and is essen- 
tially despotic. The military spirit isnow dominant and 
all-pervasivein Germany. Theschool is one of the ap- 
pointed agencies of diffusing aristocratic ideas and for- 
tifying monarchical institutions. Education naturally 
conforms to the prevailing political sentiments. Our 
system aims at the development, protection, and pros- 
perity of the individual. There the State is always the 
central figure. With us the Government is for the 
people as wellas of the people. There the people are for 
the Government, and the children are taught that they 
belong to the State, somewhat as they do to their 
parents. The juvenile mind, pliant and docile, yields to 
surrounding associations. Political freedom favors in- 
dividualindependence and manliness. Our youth should 
therefore be educated as Americans, and be well 
grounded in American ideas and principles. In the 
knowledge of men and things, in courage and aspiration, 
in push and energy, in solid utility, in the adaptation of 
means to ends, Americanism means more than German- 
isin or any other nationalism. To profit by the superior 
scholarship of the German gymnasium the full course 
should be mastered, which occupies eight years. A 
partial course will be but a beginning in many branches, 
to the completion of none. The American boy needs 
about two years of preparation, especially in mastering 
the German language, for he cannot catch the spirit of 
the school while the recitations are in an unknown 
tongue. 

Among the valuable results of sucha ten years’ course 
may be named: 1. A thorough mastery of the Ger- 
man language, one of the most difficult as well as one 
of the most important of modern languages. 2. The 
most thorough training in the alcient classics, in- 
cluding both writing and speaking Latin, if not Greek. 
8. Familiarity with German history and literature, 
with something of general history. 4. Besides the usual 
mathematical studies, prominence is given to drawing, 
music and “ manners.”’ The esthetic clement is care- 
fully developed. Admitting, then, the excellence of 
this instruction, does it compensate for the want of 
home influences at this formative period—from eight 
to eighteen years—when character is largely molded 
and fixed? Then, more than ever, a youth needs tlie 
innpulses, the instructions and aspirations that cluster 
around home, kindred and friends. 

American society and associations—giving a prac- 
tical knowledge of our modes of thought intercourse 
and influence, are the very educational forces needed 
by the American student who aspires to lead or control 
public sentiment. The best training for public life in 
Germany is not of course the surest promise of success 
here. For American boys, German history is dispro- 
portionably prominent. Asin the study of geography 
they wisely begin with the school-house and then the 
city or village where they live, and build up all the 
world around that center, so all the historical world 
revolves around Germany as the center. Tn connec- 
tion with this thorough study of their own annals, love 
of country is most thoroughly and ably taught in Ger- 
man schools, ° 

These manifold agencies, toa remarkable degree, de- 
velop the noble sentiment of devotion to Fatherland. 


But the patriotism there taught is so intimately asso- | 


ciated with loyalty to the king, that it is inoperative 
on American boys. Discarding Czesarism, these In- 
culcations of the duty of homage to the Emperor, and 
of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, are foreign 
to him. The real truth, so much better than regal 
assumptions and royal prerogatives, he does not learn, 
and so the ties are not formed that should bind him to 
his native land. Constantly hearing laudations of 
monarchical governments, and disparagements of free 
institutions, the youth exiled at ten years of agedo not 
learn to prize and love their native land. The magni- 
ficent architecture, the grand libraries, art-galleries, 
churehes, cathedrals and palaces, the museums, monu- 
meuts, and triumphal arches, the zoological and 
botanical gardens, impress their tender minds with 
such a glamor that they come into unconscious, if not 
avowed sympathy with this depreciation of their own 
country and are virtually de-nationalized. 

The experience of American colleges is believed to 
be nearly uniform as to the superiority in the qualifi- 
cation of candidates trained at home over our youth 
prepared for college abroad. The number of the latter 
class is relatively small. But the instances of eminent 
success, either in college studies or practical life on the 
part of American boys chiefly educated abroad are 
rare and exceptional. 

It is plausibly said that our girls ang boys are usually 
educated abroad in private boarding schools specially 
adupted to foreign youth. While there are some ex- 
cecHent schools of this kind, there are many others su- 
perficial and pretentious. The public schools of Ger- 
many are greatly superior to their private institutions. 
An eminent American author, with the best opportuni- 
ties of observation says, ‘‘ there is no end to the swind- 
ling and pretence on the part of boarding schools in 
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France and Germany.” 


Says another, “M¢ boy was | We knew, too, when a meadow fence had been built 


swindled out of ten years’ progress ina boarding school | or mended, and saw, with ready interest, every patch 


abroad.” A prominent gentleman in Washington now 


! 


acknowledges “results prove that sendiug my boy | 


three years to Germauy was uuwise.”’ Ao artist whose 
tastes and business favored his coutinuing abroad, 
where he had spent six years, and became thoroughly 
acquainted with Europeau methods of education, says, 
“7 have returned to America for the sake of my child- 
reu.”’ Similar experiences might be multiplied. 





IN GERMANY, 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


PD yew from far-off fathers sweeping, conqucrors in storm 

and flood, 

Still within our veins there runs the 
blood, 

Thrilling more than with mere feeling of the sacredness of 
Art 

Thrilling with a sudden terror, that lies nearer to the heart, 

While the battle rages fiercely, where fair Strasburg nighest 
stands 

To the stars, of all the beauty wrought by heaven-inspiréd 
hands. 

Flush our checks with proudest reverence ‘neath the arches 
of Cologne, 

For the lofty thinking, stone-wrought, we lay claim to as our 
own. 

Stirred there not within our bosoms loyalty but half laid 
down, 

When the brave old King of Prussia won and wore the Ger- 
man crown ? 

Aye—our voices fain had mingled in the shout, afar that ran, 

When not only a brave victor but a true and honest Man 

Rode beneath the war-scarred Victory on the Brandenburger 
Thor, . 

By the Lindens, to the palace that a palace is, and more. 


Angle and the Saxon 


Needs no pardon then my telling of a story, true and swect, 

Floating from across the ocean till my eye it chanced to meet — 

True and sweet as German children, trained beneath u ten- 
der care, 

That our hurry and our fashion make too often here but 
rare: 


Journeying to a distant province, stayed the Emperor to hear 

In the village school the children, all their lessons saying 
clear; 

Then, when finished was the lesson, choosing out a little maid, 

Anda simple blossom, **Tell me of what kingdom this,”’ he 
said, 

O’er the fair face shot the mantling crimson blushes high and 
higher, 

But the sweet low child-vyoice answered, **To the vegetable 
Sire." 

From his pocket then the Kaiser drew a golden coin to view, 

And with smile that showed the father all the monarch shin- 
ing through, 

“And this coin, my little maiden, in which kirgdom is it 
found?” 

Drooped the blue eyes, sweet and tender, in his presence, to 
the ground, 

But the voice still answered firmly, “Sire, the mineral,’ sure 
and clear. 

Twice his tests the child had conquered, but a harder one was 
near: 

“To which kingdom then, my maiden, will you say that I be- 
long ?"’ 

Then the little voice was silenced, through the doubt lest it 
were wrong, 

Not befitting to an emperor, answer true to render there; 

Hotter burned the cheeks in torment ‘twixt the child's fear 
and despair, 

Till the silence seemed to bar up all the doors of all her will, 

As there through the doubt and terror ticked the clock,—and 
she was still. 

Sudden, clear through all confusion in her heart, came ring- 
ing plain 

Then these words from out the Scripture she had heard and 
heard again— 

Though now new-sent inspiration lightened through the an- 
cient Word, 

Real as lightnings from Mount Sinai with their clear “ Thus 
saith the Lord "’— 

“So the Lord the man created, and into his nostrils blew 

Breath of life, and thus inspiréd, toa living soul he grew.” 

And her sunny eyes she lifted right up to her monarch's face, 

Lighted with a look of surety, anda more than mortal grace; 

And the answer came unwavering as the bronzed brave face 
bent nigher, 

Low and sweet, and reverence-laden, 
kingdom, Sire." 


clearly—"To God's 








GOING ITOME. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


T was scarcely more than one hour's drive 
along a quiet country road. For a mile or two 
the reluctant village straggled after. Then we passed 
solitary farm-houses, and laborers’ cottages, a vine- 
yard, an old grave-yard, and the rugged sides of a 
rocky hill. And then a little belt of wooded swamp 
land stretched out its arms of fir and pine and hem- 
locks, full of spicy odors, and merry little birds, and 
squirrels and gray rabbits, all the summer long. In the 
winter this was the place where the fairies hung out 
their washings, and sometimes their pearls and dia- 
monds, 

Beyond, the road grew rougher and narrower, wind- 
ing up hill and down hill, over tumbling brooks and a 
noisy river. 

But every rod of the way was as familiar as our 
father’s house. We knew where and when to look for 
the waxen cups ef shining laurel, for pink azaleas, for 
the earliest Mayflowers, and the latest trails af clematis 
and swinging southern moss, 








of new shingles on a wayside house or barn. We noted 
whose haying was coming ou earliest, whose wood-piie 
Was largest, and whose corn promised best; while every 
face we met was the face of a friend. 

So with many a nod and smile, and word of neigh- 
borly greeting, we drove at last faster, as we came to 
the end of ovr journey, up to our father’s door. 

They had heard from within the sound of our coming 
wheels, aud there, on the threshold, stood our mother, 
siniling and stretching out her hands. Presently, from 
across the street and the gardens, one and 
another of our friends came in, always so glad to sea 


across 


us. Glad to see us for ourselves, and glad for the ripple 
of outside life we brought to the quiet neighborhood. 

The table was laid with the choicest of farm cad 
dairy: the little family troubles were brought out for 
consideration and sympathy, as well as the family joys; 
and for our brief stay we were the center of the house- 
hold and neighborhood. 

But of all the pleasures of the welcome home, the 
smiling mother with the outstretched han/s is the 
dearest symbol now. 

It is eight years since the eager hands were folded for 
their rest under the grass on the hillside. 

Folded forever. We go and come, and come and go, 
but they beckon us nevermore. We see the white head- 
stone that says so little and yet so much, from the 
windows of the room that was hers, but we see nothing 
besides. 

Has that loving heart forgotten, then? Are the hands 
to be stretched out to us never again? Are the swift 
feet stayed forever in their coming? 

No! no! It is only that our journey home is not yet 
accomplished. This empty, hungry, aching ‘ mother- 
want ”’ will be one day satisfied. 

We are on our journey, upshill, down hill, and in all 
sorts of weather. Along familiar scenes and among 
friendly faces. Nearer and nearer, faster and faster. 
Already they within the veil may have heard the 
sound of our coming, and be pressing to meet us with 
outreaching welcome, 

The things which God hath prepared have not entered 
into the heart of man, but we have each our own 
thought and expectation of heaven. And for me, my 
heaven is always asa going home. 

And as the heavens are higher than the earth, s® will 
be the joy of that home coming higher than the joy of 
this. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRE- 
LAND. 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


a peas pe tego i in the United Kingdom 
ih —and, indeed, all liberal Protestants everywhere 
—must feel gratified at the announcement made by 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of Queen 
Victoria, when introducing the Biil in the House of 
Commons to reform the system of University educa- 
tion in Ireland. He then said: ** Parliament had de- 
termined to give its legislative preference to institu- 
tions which were not denominational; and not to 
permit religious tests in institutions which received 
National or Parliamentary funds.” 

This recent statement of the great leader of the 

Liberal party *a Great Britain and Ireland sounds the 
death-knell o_ :3; Ultramontane hopes for acquirizg 
the control of Irish Universities, and the establish- 
ment of denominational cducation in that kingdom 
endowed by the State. 
’ As a result of this direct and emphatic avowal of 
Mr. Gladstone, a protest has already been entered by 
Cardinal Cullen, and the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland, against the Prime Minister's proposed plan 
of a great Irish National University. 

The aim of the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland 
has been to secure the entire control of the education, 
in schools and colleges, of the Roman Catholic youth 
of Ireland. For this purpose Cardinual Cullen origin- 
ated, some years ago, what he designated * The Catholic 
University ”’ in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. This so- 
called “university”? had no charter, and could not 
grant degrees. But the Catholic young men of Ireland 
were threatened with all the censures and excommuni, 
cations of “the Church” if they attended any other 
really estabiished university. By this means its stu- 
dents were secured. It was then held forth as a gross 
grievance to the Roman Catholics of Ireland that thea 
own University had no power to grant degrees and 
had no endowment; while all these privileges and ad- 
vantages were enjoyed in Trinity Coliege and tho 
Dublin University. 

The truth, however, is, the Roman Catholic people 
suffered no grievance whatever in this matter, except 
what they allowed their bishops to impose. upon them. 
In order to establish the truth of this let. us look at 
what universities do exist in Ireland at present, aud 
under what regulations. 

There is, first, Dublin University, richly endowed 
with an income of about $00,000 a year. Connected 
with it is Trinity College, Dublin. In faet, as a rule, 
the public, and even the graduates, confound the @ol- 
lege with the University, and vice versa, We believe 
it was contemplated, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
that Dublin University would have several colleges 
associated in it—just as Oxford and Cambridge Uni. 
versities in England, This expansion did net take 
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place, however, and Trinity College remained, prac- 
tically, Dublin University till the present time. 

The entire organization, endowments, and great ad- 
vantages of Trinity College and the University of 
Dublin were enjoyed for centuries by the handful of 
Episcopal Protestants in Ireland, exclusively. This, 
like the Irish State Church itself, was undoubtedly a 
sore grievance to be borne by all Dissenting Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, 





But in recent years Trinity College and the Dublin | 


University have been the most liberal educational in- 


stitutions of all those colleges connected, in any wise, | 


with the Protestant State Church in England and Ire- 
land, Many of the scholarships and bursarships, and 
vizarships of ** Old Trinity’ were thrown open to stu- 
dents of all creeds, and sects, and churches. 
ing Roman Catholics of Ireland freely entered Trinity, 
graduated and took their degrees. 
ever asked them as to religion, and no attempt at any 
approach to proselytism has ever been made within 
its walls. The principal Roman Catholic professional 
gentlemen of Ireland to-day took their degrees in 
Trinity College, from the University of Dublin, and 
they are proud sons of their Alma Mater. 

The governing bodies of both the College and Uni- 
versity are, it is true, Episcopal Protestants. All the 
Fellows are required to sign “ the Thirty-nine Articles.” 
But, beyond these, the University of Dublin and Trin- 
ity College are perfectly free to every Irish student, of 
every creed and class. 

In order to meet the increasing educational wants of 
Ireland, some years after the ordinary Common Na- 
tional Schools were established, the Ministry of that 
day, led and guided by Sir Robert Peel, granted to 
Ireland three new endowed collezes—in Cork, Belfast, 
and Galway—with the Queen’s University in Dublin. 
In these Queen’s Colleges all religious tests, professions, 
and instruction were wholly ignored, except in so far 
as merely entering each student’s creed after his name 


and handing the names and addresses of the students | 


of each denomination to a clergyman of that church, 
recoguized by the College as ** Dean of Residences.” 
This clergyman might give what religious instruction, 
and advice and lectures to the students of his own 
faith he pleased, free from any control or regulations 
of the College, and as “a labor of love” on the clergy- 
man’s part also. 

The Queen’s University in Dublin grants degrees 
to graduates of the Queen's Colleges of Cork, Bel- 
fast and Galway, and to none other. 

Besides these institutions, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland maintains a college 
in Belfast. They have also a privately endowed col- 
leze, known as ‘the Magee College,” in Londenderry. 
The Methodists have a college in Belfast. The Ro- 
man Catholics have Maynooth College, Tuam College, 
Carlow College, the ‘‘ Catholic University,”’ and seve- 
ral smaller Jesuit colleges. The Unitarians have, 
practically, the Belfast Academical Institution. And 
there are the colleges of Erasmus Smith, and other 


generously endowed educational establishments scat- | 


tered all over Ireland. 

The Presbyterian and Methodist students in Belfast 
generaily avail themselves of the advantages of the 
Queen's College, which stands beside their own, and 
thus they are enabled to enter for the degrees of the 
Queen’s University. But the students of all these 
other colleges cannot obtain degrees in Ireland; and, 
asa rule, must and do go for examinations and degrees 
to the London University or to some of the Scotch 
Universities. 

The Pope’s Legate in Ireland—what Cardinal Cullen 


The lead- | 


No questions were | 








virtually is—has raised a cry, on this ground, for a | 
* Catholic University,”’ chartered and endowed by the | 


State, and controlled and regulated solely by the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

The Ministry of Mr. Giadstone having carried out 
disestablishment, and having given “ tenant-right,”’ no 


| the end is the stultification of law! 


| 


doubt the Cardinal trusted in the Prime Minister to | 


propose and carry also a denominational system of 
schools and colleges. Crafty and cunning as Cardinal 


Cullen is well known to be, it is clear he quite forgot | 


that the very members of Parliament who voted for the 
entireseparation of “ Church and State’ in Ireland are 


| dates the Darwin theory, is to regard all offenders 


stone’s plan to appropriate a share of the surplus funds 
of the late Irish State Church for the furthering of this 
comprehensive educational scheme. 

Mr. Gladstone has boldly met the entire case, and has 
right manfully averred that the Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland will “ not permit religious tests in 
institutions which receive national or Parliamentary 
funds.” 

This almost finally decides the question as to the set- 
ing up of denominational education in Ireland at the 
expense of the State. 

Every measure of this sort tends to break down reli- 
gious differences, animosities, and sectarian strife in 
Ireland. Let her sons graduate together in her col- 
leges, and take their degrees in one Irish University, 


and they will learn to admire, and esteem, and respect | 


each other, and to work heartily together for the com- 
mon good of the common country, instead of strug- 
gling to advance the interests of churches and to sus- 
tain the power of the priesthood of various creeds. 
Mr. Gladstone is on the right track on this question; 
and, in the interests of Ireland and of the Irish people, 
we wish him to succeed in carrying his measure 
through the Lords and Commons Houses of Parlia- 
meut. 





THE DEATH PENALTY. 


rINHERE are two ways in, which society looks 
upon human life. One which we suspect ante- 


against law as so many hyenas, wild-cats, and beasts 
of prey ;—so much vermin to be rid of ;—canaille! The 
exact rendering of the Jewish schedule, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, we have reduced into the 
broad axiom, A life for a life, and let the gallows 
make an end of it. 

We have somewhat mitigated the torture, it is true; 
we no longer break our criminals upon the wheel, or 
reud them asunder with wild horses. But as the meth- 





od of punishment is stiJl to torture, we maintain the 

majesty of vindictive law by choking the offender to | 
death. If we simply desired to be rid of him, as of any | 
other raging or dangerous beast, we might put him | 
out of the way by some swift device of modern science, 
some instantaneous poison, some deftly dealt stab; or 
send him with a pleasant narcotic into the sleep that 
knows no waking. 

But the elements of terror and horror are still pres- 
ent in our death penalty, and designedly. We com- 
mute the short shrift of the olden time into long days 
of anguish, and dread looking forward to the ghastly 
end. The torture chambers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury are of the mind. The poor wretch, ignorant and 
imbruted, perhaps, until the very hour of his doom, is 
shut up in his condemned cell to the fearful contem- 
plation of the future. Not merely the near agony of 
the gallows, but the untold terrors of the after-life, 
come to haunt him there. 

Aud the inevitable, the necessary sequence of all this | 
is a re-action upon society. Christian men are uneasy | 
in their beds, looking across the night to the fellow- 
creature, shut up within four walls, awaiting with 
what grace he may, in dogged sullenness, perhaps, or 
in frenzy of fright and despair, the day that shall stran- 
gle him before Israel and the sun. Christian men are 
uneasy; they cannot look with composure upon even 
judicial torture. And the result is a reprieve, a slack- | 
ening of the grasp of law, until some fair morning the | 
prison doors are open, and the escaped wretch walks , 
forth unscathed. | 

It is the logical result of the severity of the sentence. 
We have outgrown it. Exeept in some moment of hot 
vengeance and excitement, we cannot endorse it. And | 
The farce of jury, 
verdict, sentence, and the revolt of society against all | 





There is another sequence still, in a positive premium 


upon murder! Why should the gentlemanly ruffian 


| stay his shot? It is matter of easy calculation ;—a short 


imprisonment; a verdict that will release him, or a 
sentence that shall be overthrown. Down through so- 
ciety, from the gentlemanly ruffian to the lower type 


' of animal ferocity, the calculation goes. Thus in this | 


just the very men to as strenuously oppose denomina- ! 
| surdity. 


tional education in any part of the United Kingdom. 


Tuc whole strength of the Nonconformist churches | 
of Engiand, Wesleyans included, oppose denomina- | 


tional education even in Great Britain. They have all 
resolved to abandon the very use of the Bible in the 
common schools, so as to get wholly rid forever of every 
vestige of sectarianism in the schools of the nation. 

Under these circumstances, and in these times, Car- 
dinal Cullen reckoned wide of the mark when he 
hoped to gain exclusive Catholic colleges and a Catho- 
lic university for Ireland, wherein he might hold sway 
over the Catholic people. 

The English Premier has, however, resolved to rem- 
edy the existing evils connected with the university 
education in that island. He has accordingly laid 
a very comprehensive scheme before Parliament. 
Mr. Gladstone proposes to abolish the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and to turn “ Dublin University” into the “ Trish 
National University,” associating with it the various 
colleges throughout the country. This would give just 
the one great university for the entire of Ireland, hay- 
ing the numerous colleges affiliated with it. To carry 
this out fully, Trinity College has to be remodeled 
somewhat, and its enormous endowments made avail- 
able for national purposes. It is also part of Mr. Glad- 


| a chart anew. 
| Pennsylvania to-day, two things are overwhelmingly 





{ 
these in a petition for pardon. | 
{ 
| 
| 
} 


year of grace 1873, criminal law is reduced to an ab- 


Once in thirty years or thereabouts, we take a moral 
census of society. A State—the Commonwealth of | 
Pennsylvania for instance—is resolved into its compo- 
nent elements, and goes back to first principles to form 
In the Constitutional Convention of 


manifest. First, the sentiment of the entire State, as 
evidenced in thick-coming petitions in favor of a | 
prohibitory liquor law. Day after day the Convention | 
is asked, as a means of suppressing crime, to forbid the 
sale of intoxicating drinks. Day after day, also, peti- 
tions pour in asking the abolition of the death penalty. 
It is time, indeed. 

For there is another view in which enlightened so- 
ciety begins to regard human life, that the animal in 
man may be subdued in wholesome obedience to the 
spiritual. This is the meaning of schools; of those 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods which benevolence is 
founding all about us; houses of the Good Shepherd, 
where the most erring lamb may find refuge, sheltering 
arms where the prodigal may hide his grief and shame, 
The lame are made to walk, the blind to see; the re- 
newal of physical soundness, the healing of moral 
plague-spots, all this the century sets itself to do with 





firm faith and good will. Shall not the murderer aiso 
be the subject of redeeming buman love? ; 

Society hesitates, lingers on the threshold,—she dares 
not decree his redemption, she dreads to pronounce bis 
ban; and, while she lingers, through the hualf-open 
door he walks abroad, with no soft touches of penitent 
gratitude at his heart, but in jubilant carousing triumph 
at having outwitted and checkmated the judgment of 
law. 

Let us not be weakly sentimental. We would not let 
loose the murderer upon society, as we would not un- 
cage any other savage creature in our streets. Let us 
have a strong law that shall carry its strength ia the 
very temper of its punishment. Not in a blind blow 
that strikes sometimes the offender's head, but ofterus: 
the empty air; but one which holds, with firm and 
steady hand, the absolute certainty of meted justice. 

Ss. ©. Bi. 





WHERE? 
BY REY. JOHN W. CHADWItK 
5S ke T ia her body lying there, 
So sweetly still, 
As if but sleep had worked (hereon 
Its perfect will. 
The violets strewn about ker seem 
To haunt her rest; 
And, as in dreams, she clasps the rose 
Upon ber breast. 
How strange it is we are so sure 
She is not there, 
Though all her precious out wardness 
Is still so fair! 


For we have seen her just as still 
Full oft before; 

But now we know those drowsy lids 
Will ove no more. 


She is not t! »re; and if not there, 
Where must she be ? 

Elsewhere or Nowhere, that at least 
Our thought can see. 


Nowhere? But then—oh, shallow thought !— 
She is no more. 

The mow has perished, but the least 
Is as before. 


This cannot perish ; this may change 
From form to form ; 

tn grass and blossom reaching up 
To sun and storm. 


A thousand summers shall grow pale 
Through all the land, 

And still her precious dust shall lie 
In God's right hand ; 


And, lying there, shall take the shape 
He thinketh best, 

But never lovelier than is now 
On it impressed. 


And shall the garment that she wore 
Exist so long, 

And she that wore it be—as is 
An ended song? 


An ended seng? But even that 
Is somewhere still, 

it doth the heart with burden sweet 
Of memory fill. 


May not her Somewhere be as much 
As that, no more? 

To walk in dream-land up and down 
A sobbing shore? 


To live in deeds, for her dear sake 
Made pure and true ; 

In great aspirings that from her 
Their being drew ? 


But that which lieth there so still, 
In grass and flower 

Shall live again, nor less for that 
Be memory’s dower. 


And shall! the mask she wore have thus 
A twofold life, 

And she that wore it only live 
Where thought is rife? 


And so from Nowhere back my heart 
Returns in glee; 

She is not there, since, having been, 
She still must be. 


But, oh, how vast and dim appears 
That Elsewhere land, 

Where she, with others gone before, 
Walks hand in hand! 


My thought goes forth to seek her there, 
But soon returns, 

Dazed by that rose of light whercin 
Her spirit burns. 


Content to leave her there in peace 
With her dear God, 

It wanders in the earthly paths 
Her feet have trod. 


Then from her high and holy place, 
Full soon I know, 

Her thought sweeps Gown, my thought to meet, 
With music low. 


With such sweet trysts as these my soul 
Can be content 

Until my life with hers again 
In heaven is bient. 


If thou, in thy new home, cans't be 
As patient, Sweet | 

Our days will be most happy tiii 
Again we meet. 


——E 
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WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
By Lovisa M. Aucorr, 
Author of “Littl Women,” “ Old-Fashioned Giri,” * Little 
Blen,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CURE FOR DESPAIR. 

\ YHEN Christie opened the eyes that had 
closed so wearily, afternoon sunshine streamed 
neross the room, and seemed the herald of happier 
days. Refreshed by sleep, and comforted by grateful 
recollections of her kindly welcome, she lay tranquilly 
enjoying the friendly atmosphere about her, with so 
strong a feeling that a skillful hand had taken the 
rudder, that she felt very little anxiety or curiosity 
about the haven which was to receive her boat after 

this narrow escape from shipwreck. 

Her eye wandered to and fro, and brightened as it 
went; for though a poor, plain room it was as neat as 
hands could make it, and so glorified with sunshine 
that she thought it a lovely place, in spite of the yel- 
low paper with green cabbage roses on it, the gorgeous 
plaster statuary on the mantel-piece, and the fragrance 
of dough-nuts which pervaded the air. Everything 
suggested home life, humble but happy, and Christie’s 
solitary heart warmed at the sights and sounds about 
her. 

A half open closet-door gave her glimpses of little 
frocks and jackets, stubby little shoes, and go-to-meet- 
ing hats allinarow. From below came up the sound 
of childish voices chattering, childish feet trotting to 
and fro,and childish laughter sounding sweetly through 
the Sabbath stillness of the place. From a room near- 
by, came the soothing creak of a rocking-chair, the 
rustle of a newspaper, and now and then a scrap of 
conversation common-place enough, but pleasant to 
hear, because so full of domestic love and confidence ; 
and as she listened, Christie pictured Mrs. Wilkins and 
her husband taking their rest together after the week’s 
hard work was done. 

“T wish I could stay here; it’s so comfortable and 
home-like. I wonder if they wouldn't let me have 
this room, and help me to find some better work than 
sewing? I'll getup and ask them,” thought Christie, 
feeling an irresistible desire to stay, and strong repug- 
nance to returning tothe room she had left, for, as 
Rachel truly said, it was haunted for her. 

When she opened the door to go down, Mrs. Wilkins 
bounced out of her rocking-chair and hurried to meet 
her with a smiling face, saying all in one breath: 

“Good mornin’, dear! Rested well, I hope? I’m 
proper glad to hear it. Now come right down and 
have your dinner. I kep it hot, for I couldn't bear to 
wake you up, you was sleepin’ so beautiful.” 

**L was so worn out I slept like a baby, and feel like 
a new creature. It was so kind of you to take me in, 
and I'm so grateful I don’t know how to show it,” 
said Christie, warmly, as her hostess ponderously de- 
scended the complaining stairs and ushered her into 
the tidy kitchen from which tubs and flat-irons were 
banished one day in the week. 

* Lawful sakes, the’ ain’t nothing to be grateful for, 
child, and you’re heartily welcome to the little I done. 
We are country folks in our ways, though we be livin’ 
in the city, and we have a reg'lar country dinner Sun- 
days. Hope you'll relish it; my vittles is clean ef they 
ain't rich.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Wilkins dished up baked beans, 
Indian-pudding and brown bread enough for half a 
dozen. Christie was hungry now, and ate with an ap- 
petite that delighted the good lady who vibrated be- 
tween her guest and her children, shut up in the “ set- 
tin’-room.”’ 

‘*Now please let me tell you all about myself, for Iam 
afraid you think me something better than Iam. If I 
ask help from you, it is right that you should know 
whom you are helping,” said Christie, when the table 
wa; cleared and her hostess came and sat down beside 
her. 

“Yes, my dear, free your mind, and then we'll fix 
things up right smart. Nothin’ I like better, and 
Lisha says Ihave considerable of a knack that way,” 
replied Mrs. Wilkins, with a smile, a nod, and an air of 
isterest most re-assuring. 

So Christie told her story, won to entire confidence 
by the sympathetic face opposite, and the motherly 
pats so gently given by the big, rough hand that often 
met her own. When all was told, Christie said very 
earnestly : 

“Tam ready to go to work to-morrow, and will do 
anything I ean find, but I should love to stay here a 
little while, if I could; I do so dread to be alone. Is it 
possible? I mean to pay my board of course, and help 
you besides if you'll let me.” 

Mrs Wilkins glowed with pleasure at this compli- 
ment, and leaning toward Christie, looked into her 
face 2 moment in silence, as if to test the sincerity of 
the wish. In that moment Christie saw what steady, 
sagacious eyes the woman had; so clear, so honest 
that she looked through them into the great, warm 
heart below, and looking forgot the fuzzy, red hair, 
the paucity of teeth, the faded gown, and felt only the 
attraction of a nature genuine and genial as the sun- 
shine dancing on the kitchen floor. 

Beautiful souls often get put into plain bodies, but 
they cannot be hidden, and have a power ali their own, 
the greater for the unconsciousness or the humility 
which gives it grace. Christie saw and felt this then, 
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and when the homely woman spoke, listened to her 
with implicit confidence. 

“My dear, I'd no more send you away uow than I 
would my Adelaide, for you need looking after for a | 
spell, most as much asshe dooes. You've been thinkin’ | 
and broodin’ too much, and sewiu’ yourself to death, | 
We'll stop ali Ghat, aud keep you so busy there wou't | 
be no time for thehypo. You're one of them that 
can't live alone without starviu’ somehow, so I’m jest 
goin’ to turn you in among them children to paster, so 
tospeak. That's wholesome and fillin’ for you, and 
gZoodness Knows it will be a puffect charity to me, for 
I'm goin’ to be dveadful drove with gettin’ up curtins 
and all manner of things, as spring comes on. So it 
ain't no favor ou my part, and you can take out vour 
board in tendin’ baby and putterin’ over them little | 
ty kes.” 

“should like itso much! But | forgot iny debt to 
Mrs. Flint; perhaps she won't let me go,” said Christie, 
with an anxious cloud coming over her brightening | 
face. 

* Merciful, say! don’t you be werried about her, TL | 
see to her, and ef she acts ugly Lisha ‘il fetch her | 
| 


round; men can always settle such things better ’n we | 
can, and he's a dreadful smart man Lisha is. We'll go | 
to-morrer and get your belongins, and thensettle right 
down for a spell; and by-an’-by when you git a trifle | 
more chipper we'll find «a nice place in the country 
some’rs. ‘That’s what you want; nothin’ like green | 
grass and woodsy smells to right folks up. When I | 
was 2 gal, ef I got low in my mind, or riled in my tem- 
per, 1 jest went out and grabbed in the gardin, or | 
made hay, or walked a good piece, and it fetched me | 
round beautiful. Never failed; so I come to see that | 
good fresh dirt is fust rate physic for folke’s spirits as it 
is for wounds, as they tell on.” 

“That sounds sensible and pleasant, and I like it. 
Oh, it is so beautiful to feel that somebody cares for 
you a little bit, and you ain't one too many in the 
world,” sighed Christie. 

‘Don’t you never feel that agin, my Gear. What's 
the Lord for ef he ain't to hold on to in times of 
trouble. Faith ain’t wuth much ef its only lively in 
fair weather; you’ve got to believe hearty and stan’ | 
by the Lord through thick and thin, and he'll stan’ 
by you as no one else begins to. I remember of havin’ 
this hove in upon me by somethin’ that happened to a 
man I knew. He got blowed up in a powder-mill, and 
when folks asked him what he thought when the bust 
come, he said, real sober andimprissive: ‘ Wal, it come 
through me like a flash, that I'd served the Lord as 
faithful as I knew how for a number a years, and 
I guessed he'd fetch me through somehow, and he 
did.’ Sure enough the man wa. 1't killed; I’m bound 
to confess he was shook drea.ful, but his faith 
warn't.”’ 

Christie could not help smiling at the story, but she 
liked it, and sincerely wished she could imitate the 
hero of it in his piety, not his powder. She was 
about to say so when the sound of approaching 
steps announced the advent of her host. She had 
been rather impressed with the “smartness” of Lisha by 
his wife’s praises, but when a small, sallow, sickly 
looking man came in she changed her mind; for not 
even an immensely stiff collar, nor a pair of boots that 
seemed composed entirely of what the boys call *‘ creak 
leather,” could inspire her with cofffidence. 

Without a particle of expression in his yellow face, 
Mr. Wilkins nodded to the stranger over the picket 
fence of his collar, lighted his pipe, and clumped away 
to enjoy his afternoon promenade without compromis- 
ing himself by a single word. 

His wife looked after him with an admiring gaze as 
she said: 

“Them boots is as good as an advertisement, for he 
made every stitch on ’em himself,’’ then she added, 
laughing like a girl: “Its redick’lus my bein’ so proud 
of Lisha, but ef a woman ain't a rght to think wal of 
her own husband, I should like to know who has!” 

Christie was afraid that Mrs. Wilkins had seen her 
disappointment in her face, and tried, with wifely zeal, 
to defend her lord from even a disparaging thought. | 
Wishing to atone for this transgression she was about | 
to sing the praises of the wooden-faced Mlisha, but was 
spared any polite fibs by the appearance of a small girl 
who delivered an urgent message to the effect, that 
“Miss Plumly was down sick and wanted Mrs. Wilkins 
to run over and set a spell.” 

As the good lady hesitated with an involuntary glance 
at her guest, Christie said quickly : 

* Don’t mind me; I'll take care of the house for you 
if you want to go. You may be sure I won't run off 
with the children or steal the spoons.” 

“T ain't a mite afraid of anybody wantin’ to steal 
them little toads; and as for spoons, I ain’t got a | 
silver one to bless myself with,’’ laughed Mrs. Wilkins. 
“T guess I will go, then, ef you don’t mind, as its only 
acrost the street. Like’s not settin’ quiet will be better 
for you ’n talkin’, for I’m a dreadful hand to gab when 
I git started. Tell Miss Plumly I’m a comin’.” 

Then, as the child ran off, the stout lady began to 
rummage in her closet, saying, as she rattled and 
slammed: 

“T'll jest take her a drawin' of tea and a couple of 
nut-cakes: mebby she'll relish ‘em, for I shouldn't 
wonder ef she hadn't had a mouthful this blessed day. 
She’s dreadful slack at the best of times, but no one 
can much wonder, seein’ she’s got nine children, a 
drunken husband, and is jest up from a rheumatic fever. 
I’m sure I never grudge a meal of vittles or a hand's 
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turn t» such as she is, though she does beat all for de- 
pendin’ on her neighbors. I'm a thousand times 
oblecged. You needn't werry about the children, only 
don’t let ’em git lost, or burnt, or pitch out a winder; 
and when it’s done give ‘cin ihe patty-cake that's 
bakin’ for ’em.”’ 

With which maternal orders Mrs. Wilkins assumed a 
sky-blue bonnet, and went beaming away witb several 
dishes genteelly hidden under her purple shawl. 

Being irresistibly attracted toward the children 
Christie opened the door and took a survey of her re- 
sponsibilities. 

Six lively infants were congregated in the “ settin 
room,” and chaos seemed to have come again, for every 
sort of destructive amusement was in full operation. 
George Washington, the eldest blossom, was shearing a 
resigned kitten; Gusty and Ann Eliza were concoct- 
ing mud pies ia the ashes; Adelaide Victoria was 
studying the structure of lamp-wicks, while Danicl 
Webster and Andrew Jackson were dragging one an- 


| other in a clothes-basket, to the great detriment of the 
; old carpet and still older chariot. 


Thinking that some employment more suited to the 
day might be introduced, Christie soon made friends 
with these young persons, and, having rescued the kit- 
ten, banished the basket, lured the elder girls from 
their mud-piety, and quenched the curiosity of the 
Pickwickian Adelaide, she proposed teaching them 
some little hymns. 

The idea was graciously received, and the cliss deco- 
rously seated in a row. But before a single verse was 
given out, Gusty, being of a house-wifely turn of mind, 
suggested that the patty-cake might burn. Instant 
alarm pervaded the party, and a precipitate rush was 
made for the cooking-stove, where Christie proved by 
ocular demonstration that the cake showed no signs of 
baking, much less of burning. The family pronounced 
themselves satisfied, after each member had poked a 
grimy little finger into the doughy delicacy, whereon 
one large raisin reposed in proud pre-eminence over 
the vulgar herd of caraways. 

Order being with difficulty restored, Christie taught 
her flock an appropriate hymn, and was flattering her- 
self that their youthful minds were receiving a devo- 
tiona! bent, when they volunteered a song, and, incited 
thereunto by the irreverent Wash, burst forth with a 
gem from Mother Goose, closing with a smart skirmish 
of arms and legs that set all law and order at defiance. 

Hoping to quell the insurrection Christie invited the 
breathless rioters to calm themselves by looking at the 
pictures in the big Bible. But, unfortunately, her ex- 
planations were so vivid that her audience were fired 
with a desiré to enact some of the scenes portrayed, 
and no persuasions could keep them from playing Ark 
on the spot. The clothes-basket was clevated upon 
two chairs, and into it marched the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field, to judge by the noise, and 
all set sail, with Washington at the helm, Jackson and 
Webster plying the elothes and pudding-sticks for oars, 
while the young ladies rescued their dolls from the 
flood, and waved their hands to imaginary friends who 
were not unmindful of the courtesies of life even in 
the act of drowning. 

Finding her authority defied Christie left the rebels 
to their own devices, and, sitting in a corner, began to 
think about her own affairs. But before she had time 
to get anxious or perplexed the children diverted her 
mind, as if the little flibberty-gibbets knew that their 
pranks and perils were far wholesomer for her just 
then than brooding. 

The much-enduring kitten being sent forth as a dove 
upon the waters failed to return with the olive-branch ; 
of which peaceful emblem there was soon great need, 
for mutiny broke out, and spread with disastrous 
rapidity. : 

Ann Eliza slapped Gusty because she had the biggest 
bandbox ; Andrew threatened to “chuck” Daniel 
overboard if he continued to trample on the fraternal 
toes, and in the midst of the fray, by some unguarded 
motion, Washington capsized theship and precipitated 
the patriarchal family into the bosom of the deep. 

Christie flew to the rescue, and, hydropathically 
treated, the anguish of bumps and bruises was soon 
assuaged. Then appeared the appropriate moment for 
a story, and gathering the dilapidated party about her 
she soon enraptured them by u recital of the immortal 
history of ‘* Frank and the little dog Trusty.’ Charmed 
with her success she was about to tell another moral 
tale, but no sooner had she announced the name, ‘ The 
Three Cakes,’’ when, like an electric flash a sudden re- 
collection seized the young Wilkinses, and with one 
voice they demanded their lawful prize, sure that now 
it must be done. 

Christie had forgotten all about it, and was harassed 
with secret misgivings as she headed the investigating 
committee. With skipping of feet and clapping of 
hands the eager tribe surrounded the stove, and with 
fear and trembling Christie drew forth a melancholy 
cinder, where, like Casabianca, the lofty raisin still 
remained, blackened, but undaunted, at its post. 

Then were six little vials of wrath poured out upon 
her devoted head, and sounds of lamentation filled the 
air, for the irate Wilkinses refused to be comforted till 
the rash vow to present each member of the outraged 
family with a private cake produced a lull, during 
which the younger ones were decoyed into the back 
yard, and the three elders solaced themselves with 
mischief. 

Mounted on nettlesome broom-sticks Andrew and 
Daniel were riding merrily away to the Banbury Cross, 
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of blessed memory, and little Vic was erecting a pago- 
da of oyster-shells, under Christie’s superintendence, 
when a shrill scream from within sent horsemen aud 
architects flying to the rescue. 

Gusty’s pinafore was in a blaze; Ann Eliza was danc- 
ing frantically about her sister as if bent on making a 
suttee of herself, while George Washington hung out 
of window, roaring, “ Fire!” ‘“ water!” “ engine !"’ 
pa!” with a presence of mind worthy of his sex. 

A speedy application of the hearth-rug quenched the 
conflagration, and when a minute burn had been en- 
veloped in cotton-wool, like a gem, a coroner sat upon 
the pinafore and investigated the case. 


It appeared that the ladies were “ only playing paper | 


dolls,” when Wash, sighing for the enlightenment of 
his race, proposed to make a bonfire, and did so with 
an old book; but Gusty, with a firm belief in future 
punishment, tried to save it, and fell a vietim to her 
principles, as the virtuous are very apt to do. 

The book was brought into court and proved to be 
an ancient volume of ballads, cut, torn and half con- 
sumed. Several peculiarly developed paper dolls, 
branded here and there with large letters, like galley- 
slaves, were then produced by the accused, and the 
judge could with difficulty preserve her gravity when 
she found “John Gilpin” converted into a painted 
petticoat, ‘‘The Bay of Biscay, O,” situated in the 
crown of a hat, and ‘‘ Chevy Chase” issuing from the 
mouth of a triangular gentleman, who, like Dickens’s 
cherub, probably sung it by ear, having no lungs to 
speak of. 

It was further apparent from the agricultural appear- 
ance of the room that beans had been sowed broadcast 
by means of the apple-corer, which Wash had con- 
verted into a pop-gun with a mechanical ingenuity 
worthy of more general appreciation. He felt this 
deeply, and when Christie reproved him for leading 
his sisters astray, he resented the liberty she took, and 
retired in high dudgeon to the cellar, where he ap- 
peared to set up a menagerie—for bears, lions and 
unknown animals, endowed with great vocal powers, 
were heard to solicit patronage from below. 

Somewhat exhausted by her labors, Christie rested, 
after clearing up the room, while the children found a 
solace for all afflictions in the consumption of relays 
of bread and molasses, which infantile restorative 
occurred like an inspiration to the mind of their guard- 
ian. 

Peace reigned for fifteen minutes; then came a loud 
crash from the cellar, followed by a violent splashing, 
and wild cries of, ‘‘ Oh, oh, oh, I’ve fell into the pork 
barrel! I’m drownin’, I’m drownin’!” 

Down rushed Christie, and the sticky innocents ran 
screaming after, to behold their pickled’ brother fished 
up from the briny deep. A spectacle well calculated 
to impress upon their infant minds the awful con- 
sequences of straying from the paths of virtue. 

At this crisis Mrs. Wilkins providentially appeared, 
breathless, but brisk and beaming, and in no wise dis- 
mayed by the plight of her luckless son, for a ten 
years’ acquaintance with Wash’s dauntless nature had 
inured his mother to ‘“didoes’’ that would have ap- 
palled most women. 

“Go right up chamber, and change every rag on 
you, and don’t come down agin till Trap on the ceilin’, 
you dreadful boy, disgracin’ your family by sech ac- 
tions. I'm sorry I was kep so long, but Mis Plumly 
got tellin her werryments, and ‘peared to take so much 
comfort in it I couldn’t bear to stop her. Then I jest 
run round to your place and told that woman that you 
was safe and well, along’r friends, and would call in 
to-morrer to get your things. She’d ben so scart by 
your not comin’ home that she was as mild as milk, so 
you won't have no trouble with her, I expect.” 

“Thank you very much! How kind you are, and 
how tired you must be. Sit down and let me take 
your things,” cried Christie, more relieved than she 
could express. 

* Lor’, no, I’m fond of walkin’, but bein’ ruther 
hefty it takes my breath away some to hurry. I’m 
afraid these children have tuckered you out though. 
They are proper good gen'lly, but when they do take 
to trainen they’re a sight of care,” said Mrs. Wilkins, 
as she surveyed her imposing bonnet with calm satis- 
faction. 

“T’ve enjoyed it very much, and it’s done me good, 
for I haven’t laughed so much for six monthsas I have 
this afternoon,” answered Christie, and it was quite 
true, for she had been too busy to think of herself or 
her woes. 

“Wal, I thought likely it would chirk you up some, 
or I shouldn’t have went,” and Mrs. Wilkins put away 
a contented smile with her cherished bonnet, for Chris- 
tie’s face had grown so much brighter since she saw it 
last, that the good woman felt sure her treatment was 
the right one. 

At supper Lisha reappeared, and while his wife and 
children talked incessantly, he ate four slices of bread- 
and-butter, three pieces of pie, five dough-nuts, and 
drank a small ocean of tea out of his saucer. Then, 
evidently feeling that he had done his duty likea man, 
he gave Christie another nod, and disappeared again 
without a word. . 


(To be continued.) 





“Put your trust in God, but keep your powder 
dry.” On a certain occasion when Cromwell's 
troops were about to cross a river, in order to attack 
the enemy, he concluded a brief address to them in 











these words: “Put your trust in God, my boys, but 
mind to keep your powder dry." 
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WHAT DOES CHURCH MEMBERSHIP MEAN? 
Fripay EvesryG, March 14, 1875. 
‘T THINK one of the most useful things that 
could be gotten up would bea series of statements 
from persons of average intelligence, in the various 





Christian Churches, about their ideas of what they were | 
doing when they joined the church. <A statement of | 
the aim which they had, of the ideal which was in | 
their mind, would be very instructive, if it were called | 
out inasimple manner. 

What was my ownexpericnee? It wasthat in joining | 
the church, I had separated myself from the world, and | 
that 1 was bound to have a higher style of morality, or | 
a higher type of life, than the world had around about 
me. I had heard much debate in regard to Andover | 
and New Haven—the old and new schools of New En- 
gland; and [ began to understand what a ‘generic 
purpose’ was. [thought my ‘“‘geueric purpose” was 
to serve God. My thoughts of what it was to serve 
God were rather obscure. I knew that prayer was a 
part of it, that singing was a part of it, and that gene- 
ral good conduct was a part of it; but still it was very 
misty and vague. In the first place, I had no idea of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. If in my subsequent life I have 
hada correct view of the Saviour, I was then absolutely 
without Christ. I had no sense of the divine tender- 
ness, and no sense of that wonderful mercy which is 
like the underlying arms of a mother, and which takes 
the sick soul into the divine bosom of love, and carries 
its sins and sorrows, and suffers for it that it may not 
suffer. My God was a God of justice. The law was 
before my mind in rather a vague form; but still I 
had some clear ideas. They were ideas, first of the 
necessity of obedience, and then of the compensation 
or remuneration of joy. I strove after ideal perfect- 
ness, after the witness of the Spirit, and after the 
evidence that I was # converted. boy. I wanted to 
know that I was converted. I hada feeling such asa 
man would have who was wandering on the boundary 
between Canada and America, who thought that he 
would be well off, safe, under the right kind of consti- 
tution and laws, if he were on the American side, but 
who was in the woods, where there were no plain land- 
marks, so that he did not know whether he was in one 
country orin the other. I did not know where I stood. 
I was waiting for signs and tokens; and I had a right 
to wait. Many were talking about powerful impres- 
sions, and it seems to me that 1 was well adapted to 
have them, but they never came to me aright. I 
never got what I was seeking—the overwhelming 
evidence that I was a child of God. 

But, not to go inte detail, when, after many years, 
the vision of Christ burst on me, I saw but one element 
of hisnature. [simply had a vision of divine love car- 
ing for weakness and sinfulness and want. It did not 
at first open the whole horizon to me, but it produced | 
in my mind a most ecstatic sense of wonder and praise ; | 
and afterwards it produced a deep calm and courage, | 
in the nature oftrust. Mistakes and shortcomings did 
not mar the great faith which was not any longer in 
myself, but was in my God—in my Christ. 

All I knew of Christ was in a little circle of undevel- 
oped ideas, which are ample enough to fill the universe 
to those who have a full knowledge of them. With the 
exception of a limited view of the divine nature which 
T had received, I knew nothing but the ordinary dog- 
matic statements of theology. 

If now I were to be asked what I thought to be the 
state of mind, the Meas, with which members ought to 
come into the church, I could not express it very well 
in brief, but [ should say something like this: that 
one, from his consciousness of his own imperfections 
and sinfulness, would naturally be led to long for di- 
vine help. Tien there would naturally come that in- 
spiration by which the Lord Jesus Christ is revealed to 
men as the manifestation of God, by which sinful, 
weak, stumbling souls, those who are “out of the 
way,” are borne, with gentle succor and loving help, 
into a better way, orare led to take some steps toward | 
it. Such, it seems to me, is the beginning of a Christian 
life. It is exhaled out of one’s sense of his own per- | 
sonal infirmities and sinfulness, and out of that view | 
which enables him to feel, ‘God has a personal inter- 
est in me because I am a sinner, and is attempting to | 
bring me, by his love and grace, into a higher life.” 

When one comes into the church, what does he at- 
tempt to do, according to this very simple statement? 
What is the church to persons whe come into it with | 
trust in Christ, and a simple faith “which works by | 
love,” as it is expressed in the New Testament? What | 
do they say, what do they mean, what ought they to 
feel, when they unite themselves together? 

Well, it seems to me that the church is a body of men 
and women who are gathered together into a voluntary 
association to enable each to love the others, and to live 
so that divine benevolence and sympathy shall pervade 
their whole life. The natural state of the mind is one 
of selfishness, combativeness, and destructiveness, with 
more or less streaks of kindness toward those who are 
around about us; but the Christian life is a life which 











| to go with them. 


springs out of a consciousness of what Christ is as a 
merciful, forgiving, gentle, long-suffering, tender and 
patient Being. A Christian disciple is one who under- 
takes to live so that the power of his life shall be ten- 
derness, gentleness, kindness, sympathy and benevo- 
lence, and who endeavors to make these traits pre- 
dominant in his household, in his business, toward all 
mankind. The church is a place where he kindles in 
himself these flames, and re-supplies or nourishes them. 
I do not think God has commanded men to go into a 
church any more than he has commanded them to go 
into a hotel. When a man comes to New York there is 
no need of his being commanded to gointo ahotel. He 
will not be likely to lie in the street. He wilt be almos‘ 
certain to seek shelter rather than tosleep out of doors, 
And T do not think a person whose heart is kindled 
with benevolence and kindness needs to be commancd- 
ed to go and unite himself with those who have these 
same feelings. He gocs with them because he wants 
They naturally coalesce. They 
come together almost of necessity. Itis the nature of 
the soul itself which brings men into asseciation. 

When a person goes into the church, therefore, he 
goes there to be a love-bearer. First being kindled 
with the principle of divine love, he undertakes to 
carry it out in his personal life and in his associations. 

Oue of the first steps of those who join the church is 
to learn.to guard their conduct at home. There are 
just such things in the community as this: a man and 
a woman are married; and though they are reasonably 
well suited to each other, they have tempers of their 
own, and are all the time in conflict. Occasionally a 
disagreement comes up at the breakfast or supper 
table. Now and then, when they are tired and irrit- 
able, some dispute breaks out between them, and they 
nab each other. They find it rather hard to get along 
together. By-and-by there is a revival in their neigh- 
borhood, they are brought under its influence, they are 
converted, and they join the church, both of them. 
Their desire now is to live better. And fortunate are 
they if they understand that the very first step is to be 
in accordance with the divine sentiment—‘in honor 
preferring one another.”’ Do not exalt yourselves. Do 
not claim that you are the superior. He that would 
be chief, let him serve. 

The moment a person joins the church, his thought 
should be, ‘Tam to become a cross-bearer.’’ And the 
first thing I look to see is, how he demeans himself to- 
ward those who are nearest to him—if he be a child, 
toward his parents; if he be a parent, toward his chil- 
dren; if he be a scholar, toward his teacher and his 
fellow-scholars; if he be a householder, toward his 
servants and companions. I look at once to see if there 
begins to be a life of love developed. I look to see if a 
spirit of kindness, and sweetness, and helpfulness is ex- 
ercised toward others. When you join the church, it is 
for you to do, so far as in you lies, what Christ did. It 
is not for you to try to preach sermons. It is not for 
you to give yoursecif much to exhortation. That is 
supposed to be one of the earlier duties of the convert. 
It may sometimes be his duty to exhort; but the first 
step in the Christian life is to wndertake to be as sun- 
shiny toward others, as Christ is toward you in your 
thought. The moment you undertake to do that, some 
of you will find that you have work on hand. You 
will not need to ask where your cross is to come from. 

For instance, take a person who has an irritable tem- 
per. Here isa woman whose health has been broken 


| down by child-bearing, or by sickness in the family. 


Her whole constitution is impaired. Hernerves are on 
edge. Still she has the burden to bear. She passes 
sleepless nights and care-taking days. And she finds it 
difficult to be cheerful and happy, and to fill the whole 
house with cheerfulness and happiness. Sometimes 
when the husband returns he is very rude and brusqte, 
and it is not easy for her to command her temper. 
Aud there is nobody in the universe more sorry for her, 
and more patient and forbearing with her in her in- 
firmity than Christ. She is greatly wanting in the 
Christ-spirit, her temper is the very opposite of the 
Christ-temper when she is irritable; nevertheless, “as 
a futher pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. For he knoweth our frame; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” 

Do not you suppose that a mother takes into account 
these things in judging of her married daughter, and 
sorrows for her, and pities her, and encourages her, 
and strengthens her, and feels a melting tenderness 
towards her? And do not you think that God feels for 
you in the same way? 

Here is a great robust, florid man. THe is boiling over 
allthe time. He constantly keeps his furnace a world 
too hot. He is all the time making too much blood. 
He has an engine which never will run without rack- 


| ing until he learns that there are physical reasons for 


gracious states. Who ever told him these things? He 
thinks he is tempted of the devil; who ever said to him, 
“You eat too much beef,” or, “You drink too much 
ale’’?) Whoever said to him, *‘ You generate too much 
animal force. You make too much blood "'? 

Another person has no idea of nerves and cerebral 
organs, and is perpetual; violating these organs by 
keeping late hours or by over-conversation, and is 
stimulated to the highest pitch, and is just on the edge 
of morbidity all the time; and yet he is praying and 
trying to act Christ-like; but how can he exercise those 
sweet qualities which Christ exercised, and which de- 
pend so largely upon conditions of health which he is 
all the time ignoring? There are éertain things which 
are necessary to growth in grace. The development of 
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the sweet principle of sympathetic love; the submis- 
sion of one’s self to other persons for their good; the 
laying down of one’s life while he is living it every 
day, for others, in the spirit of Christ—these things be- 
log to the Christian life, and they cannot be attained 
without something more than prayer. 

Now, becoming a member of the church does not 
mean making a wonderful bound, first into darkness, 
and then into light, and flaming like a comet. There 
is no harm in that, and there is no special good in it. 
The question is whether you have entered upon a life 
where you are endeavoring to do for others what the 
Lord Jesus Christ is doing for you; where, taking him 
for your model, and accepting his life for your life, you 
are attempting to smooth off the asperities of your dis- 
position, to tone down your pride, to root up your 
selfishness, and to humble yourself before your fellow- 
men, with not an arrogant but a sweet condescension 
towards those who are lowest and worst, as suffering 
most and needing most. 

What is the church, then? It is a house of mercy. 
Conscience, and purity, and integrity, and righteous- 
ness, are all born out of the divine element; but the 
prime quality, and that which likens you to Christ, 
and makes the church a household such as it was or- 
dlained to be, is that love-principle which led him to 
bow down his head from glory, and to bury himself in 
the obscurity of earthly life, and suffer and die for 
men. If that principle shall lead you to be sweet- 
minded, and gracious, and sympathetic,and forbearing ; 
ifit shall lead you to go about doing good, as Christ did 
when he was on earth; and if you shall enter the church 
actuated by a willingness and desire to do thut which 
shall be for the best interests of your fellow-men, then 
your connection with the church will be a blessing 
both to you and to those with whom you are associ- 
ated. 

If joining the church means only this: ‘I won't ride 
on Sunday any more; I won't write business letters on 
that day any more; I won't swear any more,” then 
it is not worth your while to join it. Those are very 
good things, but if they are all that a man joins the 
church for, they are very little indeed. The spirit-life 
isa life of divine faith, and of love toward all man- 
kind; and to join the church with a full purpose of liv- 
ingsuch alife, and to begin to live it, and to train for 
it—that is worth anybody’s and everybody’s while, 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


—The great missionary conference at Allahabad, in 
India, which brought together one hundred and thirty mis- 
sionaries, representing all parts of the Indian Continent, and 
actuated by a very earnest catholicity, has made apparent the 
general fact that education and civilization must be aimed at as 
well as conversion, in order to reach the better classes of In- 
dian society, and to avoid the pseudo-conversion which re- 
cruits churches from the dregs of the people, under the ope- 
ration of desire for the material benefits of Christian profes- 
sion. American missions, which have organized all sorts of 
Christian labor, are spoken of as the most useful in India. 

—The Athenwum says of Vol. II. of the Speaker's 
Commentary, which covers Joshua--1 Kings, that, as faras the 
English public are concerned, it will be welcomed as the best 
in the language, and that no other can be compared with it 
for excellence, although, in fact, it does net rise above re- 
spectable mediocrity, does not reflect the most recent light 
that has been shed upon the books of Scripture, and will not 
satisfy the desires of impartial readers, and that it, like the 
Pentateuch volume, envinces neither learning nor logic in a 
high degree, and is especially weak in its critical introduc- 
tions, which give very little idea of the sure results arrived 
at by independent criticism. 

—The discussion in the English papers over the right 
to die, under circumstances of extreme hopelessness of life, 
is sustained in the affirmative by Professor Francis W. New- 
man, who thinks that we usually overstrain our reluctance to 
shorten life, and avers that his observation and inquiries have 
convinced him that the opinion that a painful, useless, and 
hopeless life ought to be ended is held by many who, from 
fear of odium, do not avow it. The Spectator sees in the idea 
only another proof that visible utilitarian consequences are 
coming to be more considered than the awe excited by spirit- 
ual instincts. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s Attorney-General, Sir J. Coleridge, 
proposes in a Bill before Parliament that juries, except in ca- 
pital trials, be reduced to seven, that a trial may go on if two 
jurors are ill, and that the verdict shall be given by a majority. 
Average criticism of the plan prefers ten or twelve as the 
number, and agreement of all but two to convict, and the dis- 
use of juries in cases where a judge, with experts sitting with 
him as advisers, could as well or better decide. 

—The Irish University question, upon which the fate 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government had been staked, was found 
more thorny than was at first supposed, in consequence chiefly 
of excessive bigotry on both sides, Protestant and Catholic— 
hence the defeat of the Bill. Scrutiny of the plan of Mr. 
Gladstone disclosed in the section forbidding giving wilful 
offence to the religious convictions of any student a feature 
full of peril—a possible bar to doing anything unless under 
the happiest combination of circumstances. Then the pro- 
vision for the election of the managers of the new scheme 
ieft room tod the Catholics to get complete control. 

—Thé University of London has now decided not to 
require any Grtek for degrees in Science, Law, and Medicine 
—a step already generally taken in France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

—There will remain at the disposal of Parliament 
out of the Irish Church property about £5,000,000. It is pro- 
posed that a part at least of this go for education, and the 
Spectator strenuously urges that the higher education of [rish 
girls be not forgottene ~ 

—The President of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Great Britain expresses the opmiion that the preseat high 





standard of medical education will have the effect te cut off 
the poor from the advantages of medical attendance. Under 
the present rules the diminution of admission to the College 
has been 1,420 in ten years. In 1842 the number admitted was 
670; in 1272 it was but 374, though the population had increased 
by 7,000,000. The President of the College attributes the de- 
crease to a needlessly high standard of education, 

—The proposed Jupanese journal, Tai Gei Shimbun, 
has come out in London. Its leader discusses the nature of 
the English press. Next is a description of Windsor Castle, 
and then an illustrated article on Napoleon. One article in- 
troduces Roman letters for Japanese, to acquaint its readers 
with our alphabet, as has been done in India. This journal 
goes to Japan forits readers. In Japan itself there has sprung 
up also a whole crop of newspapers, many of which have 
been nipped in the bud by the Government, on account of 
their using too great liberty of speech. 

—The Russian Government has authorized the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of St. Petersburg to accept from a lady an 
endowment for a course of medical instruction for women. 

—The greatest question for Spain seems to be what 
kind of Republic to have, whether one which would make a 
union of States, as in America, or one which would make a 
single State. The former plan is eagerly demanded by differ- 
ent sections and classes, under the expectation of gaining ex- 
treme “ State sovereignty,”’ and carrying out special ideas in 
much the same spirit which animated our Southern States 
before the war. The cities demand this; the sections where 
the priests have full rule also demand it; the workmen, and 
the peasants, equally clamor for it; each class and locality 
expecting to virtually set up pure independence. Curiously 
enough Federalism is thus made to mean non-union, and for 
this reason the ablest Spanish statesmen oppose it. 





Public Opinion. 


THE DANGER OF THE REPUBLIC. 


(From Mr. Schurz’s Speech in the Senate, March ld, on the Caldwell 
case.) 

O we not see and understand what is going on 
around us? What is it that attracts to the capital of 

the nation that herd of monopolists and speculators and their 
agents who so assiduously lay siege to the judgment and also 
to the consciences of those who are to give to the country its 
laws? What is it that fills the lobbies of these halls with the 
atmosphere of temptation? What is it that brings forth such 
melancholy, such deplorable exhibitions as the American 
people have been beholding this winter, and which we would 
haye been but too glad to hide from the eyes of the world 
abroad? It is that policy which uses the power of this great 
Government for the benefit of favored interests; that policy 
which takes money out of the pockets of the people to put it 
into the pockets of a few; that policy which in every country 
where it prevailed has poisoned the very fountain of legisla- 
tion. Do you think that the consequences can be different 
here? Are not your great railroad kings and monopolists 
boasting that they can buy whole State Legislatures to do 
their bidding? Have we not seen some of them stalking 
around in this very Capitol like the sovereign lords of crea- 
tion? Are not some of them vaunting themselves already 
that they have made and can make profitable investments in 
Congressmen and United States Senators? Have we not ob- 
served the charming catholicity of their operations and the 
breadth of their cosmopolitanism, as shown before the Crédit 





Mobilier Committee of the House, when Dr. Durant said that | 


he did not care whether the man he supported fer election 
was a Republican or a Democrat, provided he was a good 
man? And now if you let them know that a man who has 
purchased his seat here, or for whom it has been purchased, 
with money, will be secure in the enjoyment of the property 
so bought, I ask you, Will not their enter prise be limited only 
by their desirés? And will nct their rapacious desires, from 
which the country has already suffered so much pecuniarily 
and morally, grow with their opportunities? As long as such 
evils are permitted to exercise their influence, they will 
spread with the power of contagion, and nothing but the most 
unflinching resistanée can check them. Such is our condition. 
Everybody sees and feelsit. .  . 

It is time that we should face the dangers which threaten 
this Republic. It has no monarchial traditions, no pretend- 
erg of historic right to disturb its repose and to plot its over- 
throw. It is not likely to succumb to the shock of force. But 
there have been republics whose original Constitution was as 
healthy as ours, but which died after all of the slower disease 
of corruption and demoralization, and that decay of consti- 
tutional life and anarchy of power which always go hand in 
hand with them. It is time for us to keep in mind that it re- 
quires more to make and preserve a Republic than the mere 
absence of a king, and that when a Republic decays its soul is 
apt to die first, while its outward form may still be lasting. I 
hope and trust that we are still far from that point, but no 
candid observer will deny that there are symptoms of a move- 
ment in that direction. But there are symptoms also which 
inspire the hope that the downward movement may soon be 
checked, and that perhaps the checking has already com- 
menced. What is our office under circumstances like these ? 
This is the Senate of the United States. When the American 
people struggle against the power of corruption, their Senate 
should march in the front rank to lead the advancing column. 
Their Senate should at least gold high its standing of purity 
and honor, which is to restore the waning confidence of the 
citizen in the integrity of the law-makers. Whatever personal 
disagreements, whatever quarrels of party may divide us, this 
is higher than personal consideration, and higher than party, 
and in this at least the Senators of the United States should 
be unanimous. 


EQUALITY OF RACE SECURED. 
(From the Nation.] 
i hee most significant feature of the inauguration 
- festivities was the grand ball, attended by the President, 
his Cabinet, and the foreign ministers, and by citizens, ** with- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous condition.” ‘So- 
cial equality,”’ the President had just said publicly from the 
Capitol, “is not a subject to be legislated upon, nor shall I ask 
that anything be done to advance the social status of the 
colored man except to give him a fair chance to develop what 
there is good in him; and these worda, interpreted by his 
action in the evening of the same day, mark an cpoch in the 











national feeling towards the colored race. They confirm the 
opinion which we expressed last week, that with the Forty- 
second Congress the war period ended for whites and blacks 
alike. It has taken eighty-four years to place the head of the 
Republic on a social equality with the servile population of 
1789; but that being effected, to the lasting credit of the Ame- 
rican people, there remains no excuse for the old party divi- 
sions, and little reason for supposing that on general ques- 
tions of public policy there will be any greater unanimity 
among the blacks than among the whites. West Point cadcts 
dancing in the same set with the wives of colored Congress- 
men ; James Brooks renouncing his opposition to the colored 
race in return fer the exculpatory votes of his colored col- 
leagues; Cuban annexation urged not by white Democratic 
filibusters, but by colered Republicans in convention ; colored 
Bostonians petitioning the Massachusetts Legislature to ex- 
punge its censure of Mr. Sumner for his battle-flag resolutions 
—such are some of the signs of the times to which this Con- 
gress of the transition has delivered us, 


WHY 


{From the Jewish Messenger. } 


JEWS DO NOT PROSELYTIZE. 


WE are not and never can be propagandists, in the 
Christian sense, because we sincerely believe that it is 
by the life and not by the creed that men are judged. It isan 
old saying of our rabbrs that the pious of every nation have a 
share in future bliss. Holding to this belief, we do not re- 
gard it as our duty to propagate our creed, even if we had 
the influence and the numbers to devote ourselves to sucha 
wild scheme. Jews never court proselytes. A good man is 
no better by becoming a good Jew. It is the goodness, after 
all, which has the saving power, whether the man be Jew 
Christian, or Mohammedan. We have nothing but praise and 
admiration for Christians who work to lead men to a better 
life—who are carrying our Bible and theirs throughout the 
habitable globe, that its light may warn the ignorant and re- 
deem the vicious, In the Christian's labor of self-sacrifice, 
the Jew, too, may join at no very distant date. Hitherto, we 
have not had time to grow and flourish. Scarcely have we 
rested our feet and acquired a little influence, before pre- 
sumably Christian kings have pounced upon our treasures, 
and cast us into prison or exile. Wedo not bear them any 
ill-will on that account, for they religiously supposed they 
were fulfilling prophecy by spitting on us and plucking our 
beards, but it was a little unjust thus to knock us into the 
mud and blame us for being smeared with dirt. However, 
that day is past. At present, we have Work enough to purify 
ourselves, rather than cleanse the Hottentot. Let us live 
quietly in America for fifty years more, and if our peopie are 
true to themselves, who knows what sublime scheme of pro- 
pagandisre they shall originate ? 
THE MOTHER ELEMENT 
{From the Morning Star.) 


IN RELIGION, 


T was a somewhat peculiar quality in Theodore 
Parker's prayers which appeared in his habit of address- 
ing God as Father and Mother. For this was a habit with him. 
In a volume of these public prayers, phonographically re- 
ported, the reader is struck with the frequency of this double 
name. And there is nothing that suggests affectation or an 
aim to be singular. The two words seem to come spontan- 
eously from his heart to his lips. One term suggested 
intellect, might, dignity, and justice ; the other took hold ‘of 
heart, sympathy, tenderness, helpfulness, and love. And so, 
while the word “God” meant all these things to him, he 
seemed to feel that it might not perhaps mean so much to his 
congregation ; and, wishing them to feel what he felt—that 
is, trust as well as reverence—and wishing perhaps also to 
keep his own heart tender and confiding, he kept up the habit 
of saying Mother as well as Father when he talked toward 
heaven. 

To goto the other extreme in religious character and church 
life, we know how the devout but ignorant Catholic-turns to 
the Blessed Virgin in the hour of prayer and the stress of sor- 
rowful experience. In southern France and Italy it is pre- 
eminently the Virgin that gets the widest and the most hearty 
homage. There are more pictures of her in the gallerics of 
art than can be found of all other sorts put together that re- 
present the deeper religious life of the human soul. To her 
the tired and anxious mothers pray. The majesty of Jehovah 
makes them shrink away half affrighted. The spotless purity, 
the superhuman wisdom and the fearful sufferings of Christ 
make them feel separated from him by immense moral dis- 
tances, and half palsy their lips when they would speak to him 
out of the center of their souls. But in the Holy Mother, with 
her human face so full of womanly tenderness and maternal 
yearning, they find what appeals at once and strongly to their 
trust and sympathy. They feel that she knows their lot and 
life, and that she carries hopes and fears, struggles and bur- 
dens, joys and sorrows like their own. They can come close 
to her. They expect her notice. With all her heavenly glory 
they find it ever shining out through an earthly atmoszhere, 
and for this reason it is a glory in whose coming they are glad. 
As Queen of Heaven they adore in her all that they can grasp 
of divine perfection and authority ; as the Virgin Mother they 
carry all their griefs and confidences to her, sure of being 
understood and pitied and helped. And out of this most na- 
tural working of the heart has sprung the Mariolatry 
which we often fling with hot haste and impatient zeal at the 
head of the Catholic devotee. 

Even in Protestant circles the same want exists and the 
same tendency appears. There are not a few carnest evan- 
gelical Christians who turn to that special aspect of the divine 
nature set forth by Christ, as answering to a want within 
them that does not seem answered to by those aspects pre- 
sented in the Father and the Holy Spirit. Here is the human 
and sympathetic tenderness which is never really overshad- 
owed by the divine majesty. It is a tenderness that stoops to 
the lowliest of sufferers, that has a pitying help for the tempt- 
ed, that has a word of forgiveness and encouragement for the 
sinful and outcast, that wins the confidence of timid and as- 
piring women, that draws little children from their mother’s 
arms to his own, that makes the common people hear him 
gladly, and gains for him the distinction—though at first 
flung at him asa charge— of being the friend of sinners, 

And so the great heresiarch of Boston, the poor Catholic do 
votee murmuring her Ave Maria, and the evangelical dis- 
cipte who finds the name of Jesus springing to his lips in the 
closet, and the moral image of Jesus a constant glory in his 
heart—all these alike bear effectual testimony to the need 
and the blessedness of that element in religion so forcibly 
described by that good old word—motherly. 
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THE POEMS OF HENRY TIMROD* 


He had genius and a life of sorrow—this Southland 
poet, whose name, doubtless, is quite unfamiliar, and, it may 
be, unattractive, to the ears of the most of us. Yet we may well 
be grateful for the opportunity of coming to the knowledge 
of him; since here, in reality, was one of nature's singers, 
and this dainty little book, which is his only monument, is an 
addition, by no means despicable, to the beauty and the wis- 
dom of our national literature. Who was be? Where did he 
live? When did he die? And if in his verse there is the 
stamp of that uncounterfeit divine thing which we call 
poetry, it should not grieve us to search for it. 

The facts of his sad, baffled life on this earth may be quickly 
told. The year 1829 is the date of his birth, at Charleston, 
South Carolina; and be had, mostly within bis native State, a 
mortal existence of thirty-eight years, steined by not one 
meanness, but buffeted by the most dire poverty and by al- 
most every kind of disappointment. For a little while he 
was a student in the University of Georgia, which ill health 
and impoverishment forced him to leave before the usual 
studies had been attended to; next, fora time, in a Charleston 
law-office, he had studied for a profession which poets have 
seldom loved; then he gave the remainder of his years to 
hard, unrewarded labors, now as a teacher, and now as a jour- 
nalist; until there came the few months of sickness which 
preceded his death in 1867, and which would have been short- 
ened by absolute want had they not been relieved by a pre- 
sent of money from General Wade Hampton. who gracefully 
communicated his kindness to the dying poet through the 
hands of the Episcopal clergyman of Columbia. 

This is the bald outline of his story. It is full of heroism, 
tenderness, and heart-break. Here are the hints of condi- 
tions ill-suited to develop a great poet. 
ter life; an exquisite organization warred upon by its own 
environments; a scholar and a seer, denied books, and leisure, 
and the educating boon of travel, and the peace of heart 
which leaves the mind free. And though Henry Timrod bore 
up stoutly against all these thwarting conditions, and very 
likely drew from them some strains of poetic emotion which 
could have come to him through no other experience, still 
the quality of his writings testifies to the limitations of his 
lot. What horizons of vision he would have had, what reaches 
of art and of power he would have attained, had his outward 
life been liberal—like that of Longfellow or of Tennyson, for 
example—we can but sadly dream. 

The first seventy pages of this book are taken up by Mr. 
Paul H. Hayne’s sketch of the poet's life, and we do not be- 
grudge that use of them. Mr. Hayne might have improved 
his sketch, we think, by studiously recasting it. Moreover, 
some of his sentences, perhaps, intimate a little too frankly 
the forethought of fine writing. Nevertheless, he really helps 
us to see what manner of man the poet was. In fact, he 
helps us to like the poet, and himself, too. There remain in 
the book, after this bit of biography, a hundred and fifty 
pages of poems. Of course, their merit is uneven. In these 
one hundred and fifty pages there is enough that is common- 
place and unimpressive; and yet, even in the feebler speci- 
mens of his force, one is struck by the poet's freedom from 
merely imitative and conventional verse-making; while not 
seldom are felicitous lines in which burns some portion of 
the glory of genius. Besides, it surely proves the vigor and 
the wholesomeness of his powers, that in all these writings is 
not one sentence of Byronic cynicism, of wild badgering of 
fate, of unmanly repining; but, on the contrary, throughout 
all, the resolution to live nobly, even if sorrowfully. 








* Dear God! if that I may not keep through life 
My trust, my truth, 
And that | must, in yonder endless strife, 
Lose faith with youth; 


“If the same toil which indurates the hand 
Must steel the heart, 
Till, in the wonders of the ideal land, 
It has no part; 


* Oh! take me hence! I would no longer stay 
Beneath the sky; ~ 
Give me to chant one pure and deathiess lay, 
And let me die!” “5 


But there is one test of poetic ability that is surer and more 
penetrating: it is to observe how the poet’s power kindles 
and greatens with the two master-passions which possessed 
him. It may be said of Henry Timrod that there were two 
currents of intense feeling which flowed through his life; the 
one, being his love for the lady who became his wife; and the 
other, his love for the South. 

His lady-love was an English girl visiting among her rela- 
tives in South Carolina; and there is nothing in his poetry 
manlier or more tender than the verses which were inspired 
by his love for this maiden from over the sea, 

* To me, even in the happiest dreams, 
When, fiushed with love’s just dawning gleams, 
My hopes their radiant wings unfurl, 
You’re but a simple English gir), 
No fairer, grace for grace arrayed, 
Than many a simple Southern maid: ? 
With faults enough to make the good 
Seem sweeter far than else it would; 
Frank in your anger and your glee, 
And true as English natures be, 
Yet not without some maiden art, 
Which hides a loving English heart.” 


And again, in the next poem, he resumes this theme: 
“All birds that love the English sky 

Throng round my path when she is by; 
The blackbird from a neighboring thorn 
With music brims the cup of morn, 
And in a thick, melodious rain, 
The mavis pours her mellow strain! 
But only when my Katie's voice 
Makes all the listening woods rejoice, 
1 hear—with cheeks that flush and pale— 
The passion of the nightingale!” 


But every reader of this book will see, we think, that its 
auther’s power is at its highest when awakened by the energy 
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* The Poems of Henry Timrod. Edited, 
Poet's life, by Paul H. Hayne. New York: E. J. H 





Here are a hard, bit- | 
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of his patriotism; and patriotism, in his case, meant what it 
did in John C. Calhoun's loving allegiance to South Carolina, 
and thence to the States identified with her by participation 
in the slave-system. It is fortunate for Henry Timrod's 
Northern recognition, that the publication of his poems has 
been delayed until now, when our deliverance from the perils 
and the furies of the terrific strife enables us to read these 
war-lyrics for their poetry, without bemg shocked and an- 
gered by their politics. It is not to be wondered at that even 
he allowed himself to use, in his verses, here and there, some 
fragments of sectional cant; as, for instance, in his euphem- 
isms of ** Hun" and “Goth" for Northern soldier. But there 
is, saving thfs, no vulgarity in his hate of us: and it is toucb- 
ing, as well as instructive, now to read these tremendous out- 
bursts of enthusiasm, hope, exultation and despair. Towards 
the first movements of Secession, he rushed with high and 
most musical salutations. Thus, early in 1861, he sang: 
** Hath not the morning dawned with added light ? 
And shall not evening call another star, 
Out of the infinite regions of the night, 
To mark this day in heaven? At last, we are 
A nation among nations: and the world 
Shall soon behold, in many a distant port, 
Another flag unfurled, 
Now, come what may, whose favor need we court ? 
And, under God, whose thunder need we fear ? 
Thank Him who placed us here 
Beneath so kind a sky - the very sun 
Takes part with us; and on our errands run 
All breezes of the ocean; dew and rain 6 
Do noiseless battle for us: and the year, 
And all the gentle daughters in her train, 
March in our ranks, and in our service wield 
Long spears of golden grain! 
A yellow blossom as her fairy shield, 
June flings her azure banner to the wind, 
While in the order of their birth 
Her sisters pass, and many an ample field 
Grows white beneath their steps, till now, behold, 
Its endless sheets unfold 
The snow of Southern summers! Let the earth 
Rejoice! beneath those fleeces soft and warm 
Our happy land shall sleep 
In a repose as deep 
As if we lay intrenched behind 
Whole leagues of Russian ice and Arctic storm!" 

As the contest of force opened, and as the South reaped the 
untimely harvest of its ilusive victories, he poured out over 
the land a Carmen Triumphale, of which these are a few cha- 
racteristic lines: 

* Our foes are fallen! Flash, ye wires! 
The mighty tidings far and nigh! 
Ye cities! write them on the sky 
In purple and in emerald fires! 


They came with many a haughty boast: 
Their threats were heard on every breeze; 
They darkened half the neighboring seas: 
And swooped like vultures on the coast.” 
What spiendid ferocity in this imprecatory prayer : 
* Oh, help us, Lord! to roll the crimson flood 
Back cn its course, and whiie our banners wing 
Northward, strike with us! till the Goth shall cling 
To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 
Mercy; and we shall grant it, and dictate 
The lenient future of his fate 
There, where some rotting ships and crumbling quays 
Sball one day mark the port which ruled the Western 
seas.”’ 

But, finally, came the ruin to the South, military and poli- 
tical and personal; and the wail and sob, and the general sor- 
row palpitate in the poet’s verses, as he = addresses the 
year 1865 : 

* Art thou not glad to close 
Thy wearied eyes, oh, saddest child of Time! 
Eyes which have looked on every mortal crime, 
And swept the piteous round of mortal woes? 


“In dark Plutonian caves, 
Beneath the lowest deep, go. hide thy head! 
Or earth thee where the blood that thou hast shed 
May trickle on thee from thy countless graves! 


“ Take with thee all thy gloom 
And guilt, and all our griefs, save what the breast, 
Without a wrong to some dear shadowy guest, @ 
May not surrender even to the tomb.” 

We trust that we have said enough of this noble-hearted 
and sorrow-smitten man, and have quoted enough from his 
verses to convince our readers that here is a poet whom they 
cannot afford to overlook. In life and in politics he was our 
enemy ;: but in death“and in poetry we have no controversy 
with him, and for his memory only love and grief and praise. 

NOTES. 

“The Students’ Series’? of historical and sctentific 
works, which Harper and Brothers have been for several 
years engaged in publishing, and which has already won high 
favor among the readers for whom it is intended, is now still 
further enriched by the addition to its list of Hallam’s Consti- 
tutional History of England, from the accession of Henry VIT. 
to the death of George Il. This edition is prepared by Wil- 
liam Smith, who has incorporated in it the author’s latest ad- 
ditions and corrections, and “adapted it to the use of stu- 
dents.” The original work is brought into one volume by 
leaving out most of the notes at the foot of the pages, and by 
abbreviating some of the less important remarks; but we are 
assured by the editor that “the great bulk of the book re- 
We should have been little pleased at the 
spectacle of such a process had it been under any other hand 
than Dr. Smith's; but by a multitude of services in this field 
of editorial labor he has proved that he can be trusted with so 
bold and critical a task. We think that the editor has shown 
excellent judgment also in expanding as well as in compress- 
ing, since he has substituted for Hallam’s abstracts of the 
Petition of Right and the Bilf of Rights the full texts of those 
cardinal documents in the history of constitutional freedom. 
In one word, then, the Harpers have now added to the literary 
apparatus which every student must have—a new and most 
convenient intellectual tool. 


To their “ Library of Choice Fiction” Messrs. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co, have just made au important addition 


| phets, of Christ, and of his Apostles,’ 
| with a detailed interest and zest that transports the reader in 
| imagination to that remarkable country. 











by reprinting, from the London edition, J. B. De Liefde’s 
striking novel, which in Engiand was called The Beggars (Les 
Gueux), but which the American publishers re-christen Gala- 
ma ; or, The Beggars. It is a tale of the founders of the Dutch 
Republic, and makes its point of departure at the scene in the 
market-place at Brussels, on the 5th of June, 1568, when the 
scaffolds were erected for the execution of Counts Egmont 
and Horn. The story is well told and is full of interest, espe- 
cially for all who have been enticed by the charms of Motley’s 
writings into a knowledge and a love of those stalwart men 
who, in the sixteenth century, reared a republic on the Neth- 
erlands, in spite of Spain and the Atlantic Ocean. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have just 
published A Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land, by Professor 
Henry M. Harman, D.D., of Dickinson College. In this very 
interesting Volume are embodied the personal experiences of 
a cultured gentleman during a vacation of six months and a 
half, most of which were spent in Egypt and Palestine. The 
introductory chapters, covering the journcy to and through 
Europe, do not vary materially from the accounts of travel- 
ers generally ; but when Professor Harman enters Palestine, 
the land “ consecrated by the presence and labors of the Pro- 
he relates every incidert 


The autbor has 
noticed with particularity whatever would illustrate the 
Scripture, and claims to have furnished good reasons for 
identifying Cana of Galiiee with Kefr Kenna, five miles north- 
east of Nazareth, instead of eleven miles north of Nazareth. 
as located by Dr. Robinson. Other errors are corrected, and 
the various localities described with the pen of a faithful, 
conscientious narrator. Space does not permit us to follow 
Professor Harman through his long and oftentimes arduous 
journey. The work will be read with satisfaction by all, and 
especially by that large portion of the reading community 
who eagerly enjoy everything new that is written of the Holy 
Land. ‘ 

Sunday Half-Hours with the Great Preachers is the 
appropriate title of a book of more than eight hundred pages, 
published by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, and containing 
fifty-two sermons from as many of “the master divines of 
Christendom,"’ representing its chief countries, denomina- 
tions, and ages. The collection is edited by M. Laird Si- 
mons, and the plan adopted by him isa happy one. It is to 
give the public the best or most edifying sermon of each re- 
Dreseiitative preacher, and to embrace them all within the 
compass of a year’s Sunday reading. We are pleased with the 
catholicity of his range in choosing these representative 
preacners. “ Sectarian bias and denominational prejudices," 
he says, ‘‘are now, most happily, little favored by Christian 
brethren, who have to unite in acknowledging and following 
the one great Captain of our salvation."” Accordingly, be in- 
cludes in his list D'Aubigné and Channing, Bishop McIlvaine, 
St. Augustine, and Frederick Robertson, Wesley, Chrysostom, 
Robert Hall, and Henry Ward Beecher, Bishop Simpson, Tho- 
luck, Jeremy Taylor, John Knox, Chalmers, and E. H. Chapin. 
The work is also illuminated by engraved portraits of several 
of the preachers included in it. Some of these portraits are 
good, but others, we fear, are likely to throw sensitive be- 
holders into a mood of pensive melancholy. We ought to add 
that each sermon is preceded by a brief and tasteful bio- 
graphical sketch of its author. Mr. Piltington Jackson, of 
164 Nassau Street, is the general agent for New York—the 
book being sold only by subscription. 

Beautiful Snow and Other Poems is the title of a 
pretty book, of which J. W. Watson is the author and T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, of Philadeiphia, are the publishers. 
There are in the book several appropriate illustrations by 
Edward L. Henry. The leading poem of the collection is al- 
ready a famous one among that immense public which does 
not read the poetry of Tennyson or Matthew Arnold, but does 
read, in farge quantities, those humble verses which, with 
little art, sing with sufficient melody common-place thought 
and sentiment not too far beneath the surface, 

Harper & Brothers have just issued, in their beauti- 
ful Household Edition of Charies Dickens, The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Nicholas Nickleby. This volume contains fifty-two 
illustrations, many of which are very striking. The artist is 
C. S. Reinhart. The merits of the Household Edition are con- 
venient size, clear type, good paper, pleasant binding, abun- 
dant and graphic illustrations, and last, though by no means 
least, inexpensiveness. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


FOOLS AND BORES. 


N some of the large buildings fitted up 
as offices in this city may be seen 
‘painted on a sign near the entrance: 
No Peddlers or Life Insurance 
Canvassers wanted here, 
leaving the inference that these two 
detested classes of men are equally un- 
welcome, and liable to summary eject- 
ment. In fact, it may as well be admitt- 
ed at once that the faithful, patient life 
insurance canvasser is regarded by a ma- 
jority of people asa bore. This man, who 
comes to bring us a blessing, a benefit, a 
positive and unqualified good, is to be 
spurned, shut out like a muddy dog or a 
dirty beggar. This man who comes, per- 
haps, as the unsuspecting messenger from 
heaven itself to beg us to provide while 
we may against the hidden doom that is 
to fall upon us—in a week, a month, a 
year—and leave our wives or children in 
penury and despair, is a nuisance, to be 
abated, a trespasser, to be warned off the 
premises. And why? Why do the land- 
lords put up these signs, and surly chaps 
in the offices snap at and put upon the 
life insurance man and his bundle of 
tracts? Why? Because we are such a 
lot of soft-headed fools as to think we 
will live forever, or, at any rate, as long 
as we have occasion to. Other people 
may die early or suddenly, if they choose 
—it’s none of our business. 
ven! we come of no such puny stock; 














WINTER ALONG THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


R. W. MILNOR ROBERTS, Chief 
Engineer of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, in a letter dated February 27, 
1873, makes the following authentic state- 
ment: 

On the finished line across Minnesota, 
from Duluth to Fargo, the Road has 
been run all winter with remarkable re- 
gularity and freedom from snow difficul- 
ties. There has been less necessary delay 
on the Northern Pacific Road this winter 
than upon the roads east of it to Chicago 
and New York. Considerable snow has 
fallen in eastern Minnesota this winter, 
but there has not been an unusual 
amount in the western part of the State 
and across Dakota. The occasional snow 
fences opposite the excavations have 
served their purpose well. 

In common with the rest of the coun- 
try and with Europe, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and the entire Northwest 
have had a most unusual winter season. 
There have been some days of very se- 
vere weather, but it was quite as cold 
about the same period in most of the 
Eastern States. 

In January,at Duluth, the thermometer 
ranged as follows, during the middle of 
the day: average, 12 deg. above, zero; 
lowest on the 9th when it was 8 deg. be- 
low zero; the highest, 22 deg. above on 
the 20th. Absolute lowest, early in the 
morning of the 28th, 25 deg. below zero. 


Thank hea-| At Duluth, in February, to the 15th, 


| average, 20 deg. above; lowest, 1 deg. be- 


our lives are too precious to be fooled | low; highest, 31 deg. above zero; abso- 


away by railway 


accidents, or breaking | lute lowest, early in the morning of the 


bridges, or blocks of stones dropping | | 2d, 17 deg. below. 


from new buildings, or the sudden suck 
of the undertow, or the kick of a horse, | 


At Fargo, on the western border of 
| Minnesota, in th 


or any other of the nonsensical ways in | River Valley, the — of the thermo- 


which they will get killed! Pshaw! let’s 


make a turn in real estate, invest in 6 deg. above; Hemant 16 deg. 
manufacture! | ; : 
Why should | lowest, early in the morning of the 
At Fargo, in Feb-| Reference : 


wines, build railroads, 
Keep it up, night and day. 


we pause now ?—lots of time to think of | | 30 deg. below zero. 
death. Wait until our fortune is made, and | ruary, 
then we'll talk to the fellow that bores us | deg. above; lowest, 10 deg. below; 
so about the United States Life Insurance | est, 33 deg. above; absolute lowest, on | 


meter in January was as follows: average, 


below ; 
31 deg. above 


highest, ZeTO}3 


was 11, 
high- | 


to the 15th, the average 


Company, or whatever is its name! That’s | the Ist, 10 deg. below zero. 
about the way these people think, and | 
so, with one accord, they vote life insur- | main divide, at Bozeman, near the highest 


ance a humbug, and its canvassers un-| 


mitigated nuisances. Is it worth while 
talking with people who have all their 
business calculations upon the absolutely 
false assumption that the duration of 
their individual lives is tolerably cer- 
tain? Isn’t it a waste of time and trouble 
to attempt to argue with such? We 
think not. Once let it flash upon them 
that they may die suddenly as well 
as the next man, and they will take 
down their foolish signs, and swarm the 
life insurance offices, begging to be ac- 
cepted, and carefully concealing every 
hereditary weakness that they know 
they inherit. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTIC LES. 


Duexees s FLAvorInG EXTRACTS. — 
The s yrity of these extracts consists in their 
perf purity and great strength. They are 
a tell free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not —_ true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best qual- 

ity, and are so highly concentrated that acom- 
paratively small quantity only need be used. 

* Pre-eminently superior.”—Parker House, 
Boston. “ The best in the world. ”’—Fifth A venue 
Hotel, N. Y._“ Used exclusively for, years.”""-~ 
‘Continental Hotel, 

JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


Kriu! Kru! ! Kru!!! not with the 
bullet, but with BUCHAN’s DISINFECTING 
Soaps. All fleas on dogs, bed-bugs, roaches, 
lice on cattle and horses, ticks on sheep, moths 
in clothing, and all species of vermin are in- 
stantly annihilated and permanently eradicat- 
ed by the use of Buchan’s Disinfecting Soap. 
Use as = soap. Different varieties of 
these soa 
medici 


By THE vse of the famous Halford Lei- 

-cestershire Table Sauce your soup, fish, and 

meat are made more delicious and nutritive. 

Every person who uses the Halford is its pro- 

rreference. Physicians heartily recommend 

ts use, for they know it to be made of choice 
material. 


—_ disinfecting purposes. 





Your ATTENTION is called to the Iron- 
Clad Milk-Pail, manufactured by the Iron- 
Clad Can Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. 








CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 





REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
mate sont by the yer Haven Fol Chair 
ven, Ct. By their use the c 
be be kept 
-sun 01 q 


2s a of attendant and away fro 
your storekeeper t> send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 





undry, toilet, dental, shaving, | 
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In the Rocky Mountains, east of the 


elevation of the Northern Pacific route, 


from the 5th to the 25th of January in-|- 


clusive, the average ener was 35 | 
deg. above zero; lowest, 22 deg. above; 


highest, 44 deg. above; absolute lowest, | ulty, 


early in the morning of the 23d, 16 deg. | 
above zero. 
milder the weather hasdeen at Bozeman, 
near Fort Ellis, and about 5000 feet above | 
the sea, than in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, near the level of the lakes. The 


farmers of western Montana began their | stitution will open n April 34 - 
spring ploughing in the latter part of | ply to 


|E 


January, the winter in that section being | 
considered over, and the roads were dry 
and dusty. 

On the western slope. of the Rocky 
Mountains, in eastern Washington Terri- 
tory, the local papers state that the farm- 
ers of Walla Walla valley were ploughing 
their fields on the 26th of January, 
though the early part of the winter had 
been, as elsewhere, unusually cold for 
the region. 

The winter climate along the Pacific 
Division of our road, between the Colum- 
bia River and Puget Sound, which is in 
regular daily operation, may be inferred 
from the fact that at Portland, Oregon, 
the average temperature for January was 
45 deg. above zero; the highest was 58 
deg. and the lowest 34 deg. above. Snow 
fell on one day, the 2nd, to a depth of | 
two and a half inches. Grass has been 
green throughout the winter about Puget 
Sound, and several varieties 
were in bloom out of doors in January 





, and February. 


Our experience on the finished line, | 
and authentic reports from the remain-| 


absolute | B 


9th, | poe both sexes. 


It is noticeable how much | gineering School, Prof. STAL EY 





| 


5, 





der of the route, satisfy me that the} 


Northern Pacific Road, if completed 


from Lake Superior to Puget Sound,‘ 
would have been kept in regular opera- | 


tion the entire distance the last winter 


without difficulty. 








How, WHEN AND Wuert TO TRAVEL.— 
fessrs. Cook, Son & Jenkins, 262 Broadway, 
ew York, have published an American edi- 
on of Cook’s Excursionist, price ten cents, 
howing by them admirable tourist arrange- 
ments. Tickets to all parts of era ge me oe 
epdectons, and over one thousan eties 
of routes, 
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READER!!! 


Thousands cut out the last half-page of 
the Christian Union of February 26th. Did 
you? If not, find that paper, and cut it out 
and send it to us. Don't delay. It is a bless- 
ing in disguise. It shows how to store your 
mind with wisdom, and overlead your pocket 
with money. Cut out that half-page—we al- 
low you 50 cents for it—read it carefully, and, 
our word for it, sooner or later, you will find 
it is just what you want. If you can’t find the 
paper, sena us your address, and we will tell 
you all about it. International Publishing 
Co., 8% and % Liberty Street, New York. 





SEWING MA CHINE 


THE WAY TO SAVE MONEY AND HEALTH. 
—The hot weather of summer is a sore trial to 
the wives and mothers who have a family to 
sew for and no sewing-machine to do it with. 
There is no excuse, however, for any family, 
however r, remaining long without a sew- 
ing-machine when the Improved Wilson is for 
sale so cheap and on such easy terms. Let it 
be clearly understood that the Wilson is in 
every pres a first-class machine, but being 
made b aw not in the great * Ri 
it is sol at af price, which every one who 
- 4 a machine can afford to pay. lesroom 

707 Broadway, N. Y., and in all other cities | 
S the United “Gsetes.” The Company want} 
agents in country towns. 





Facts FOR THE LADIEs.—Mrs. Dr. W 
Torrence uses her Wheeler and Wilson Leck- 
Stich Machine for her own family sewing, and 
besides doing her house-work, earns more than 
a dollar per day as pastime. See the new im- 
provements and Woods's Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

LApres.—One-half the trouble in run- 
ning your sewing-machine may be avoided by 
using the Eureka Machine twist. It is the 

EST, 





- EDUCATIONAL. 


MHERST COLLEGE, — In accord- 
ance with a vote of the Alumni, passed at 

their lastannual meeting, July 10th, 1872, notice is 
hereby given that the ote of acce spting the 
Act of the Legislature of ~_ he 1872, * To provide 
for the election of certain Trustees of Amherst 
College by the graduates thereof,” and what rules 











e open prairie of Red | and regulations shall be adopted for carrying the | 


| same into effect—if accepted—will 4 brought be- 





| fore them * ae next annual meeting, to occur 
July oth, ) eRe. J. L. SEELYE, retary. 
L: AIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADE- | 


MY, BLAIRSTOWN, N.J.—Superior advantages 
Spring Session opens March 25th. 
Terms, *20a year. Students can re aes yoy 
ev. G. J. MINGINS, N.Y. nd for 
Ss. 8. STEV ENS, 'A.M., Principal. 


Catalogue. 
ort EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—To prepare for € sollege, for busi- 
ness, or for life. Fi ve graduating Courses for La- 
dies or Gentlemen. Spring term of thirteen weeks 
begins March 20th. $6 pays board, furnished room, 
| fuel, washing, with common English 
| g#" 15 per cent. discount to children of Cle 
Address JOB. EK. BING, D- D., , Fort Baward 


NY cymen. 


TNION: COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 

) SITY, Schenectady, N.Y. Rey. ELIPHALET 
| N. POTTER, ’D. D., LL.D., President. Founded A.D. 
| 17%. The representative institution of Christian 
nion. Numerous Collections. Experienced Fac- 
Assistance rendered deserving Students. 
For information, address at Schenectady, for Pre- 
ratory Department, Prof. STANTON. Civil En- 
oemcal, Scien- 
tifie and Kclectie Courses, E. 

Sa Post-graduate Courses, address - “Albany. 
| N. Y., Law School, Dudley Observatory, or Medical 
Co lee 
HEATON FEMAL E SEMINARY, 

NORTON, Mass. a a he next term of this In: 
1873. For Circular ap- 
Cc. METCALF, Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY AC ADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com: 
mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Cirular. Cc. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 





VHE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIG- 
10US KNOWLEDGE; and COMPLETE BIBLE 
DICTIONARY, illustrated with many hundred wood- 





cuts, maps and igs pt onsteel. lv« —e soval 
8vo. 1,27 Leather binding. 

This inestimable volume is reall what tp pros 
fesses to Be, a complete Encyclopedia of Relig’ iglous 


Knowled 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Pub- 
lishers, 819, 831 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


POR CATALOGUES OF THE CELE- 
BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the $5,000 Prize 
P 





Stories, and other choice books for Famil 
Libraries, address 4, aye D. LOTHRO 
& Co., Boston ; G. tT. Y & CO., Dover, N. Ho 


$1. 5( ). THEN NURSERY. —A Montn- 
+) LY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST 
| READERS. Superbly Illustrated. §#~ Send stamp 
fer a sample number. NOW is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. "SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Bestea. 


very delicate and tntapesting as8. ony ong a only 


*o be known to become a rage ton 


By acquiring © -_, fascinating art, any lt or 
gentleman may produce a great variety of useful 
and ornamental articles: Pieture-frames, Brackets, 
Wall-pockets, Fancy a Trimmings of all kinds, 
Monograms, Silhouttes, ete 

Send stamp for Circular containing full 7 elear 
| insti uctions, price-list of tools, patterns, 

SORRENTO ween CARVING nl 
5 Temple Place, Boston. 


\ RS. C. THOMSON continues to | 
a pure ae upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, in- 
close 25c. Mrs. C. Cc. THO MSON, & Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


T “ADLES’ FINE : NOTE PAPERS AND 
4 ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent by 
mail post-paid, Send for a Circular and Price List 
J. KE. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
K. Legg 8 opp. Metropolitan, CHrRomMos & 
OSCOPES AND VLEWS, GRAPHO- 
Hag MEGALETHOSOOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
poeearee OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
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THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
By P. P. BLISS, 


For 1873, Now Ready. 

Close to the Bible! Close to the heart! 
Close te the musical and religious needs of the 
Sunday School. 

‘ . Vi AJ v % 
SUNSHINE 
Contains Great Variety! Deep Feeling! 
Intense Melodies! 

Responsive Scripture Readings, with many Songs. 
ILLUSTRATING ! Enrorcina! InviTrne! 
A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns ana 
tunes that never “ wear out,” for family worship and 
the prayer meeting. A few pages of practice and 


pieces suitable for Saturday afternoon and Con- 
eert eccasions. 
PRICE SINGLE, 3 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $5.00. 
A single specimen copy of SUNSHINE sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





esc BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Oid Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Eiiott. 
Ask for Novello* 8 aon, with 65 ural 
trations. a 8, or oe & git, 

Stainer’s Chris as Carole. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Ask for Novello's 8 Edition, with 4 il A -. 
the Brothers Dalziel. Price, #4, elegantly bound. 


gilt. 
German Volks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 
OBE ccccccccccecccccccccccocvescccesoeeséesoces 
Randeggar’s Sacred Songs for Little Singers.. 
a lt Trish hac sgpapsne Folio Edition. Full 





Pianoforte Album. Full gi 
Mondatebolin’ 8c omplete Piano Works. 


Mendelsshon's ‘sings a Tia eeres 
‘ull gil 


‘olio. 


vO. 
Beethoven's Sonatas 
Piano Piece 












Se hubert’ 8s Ten Sonatas = » 300 
Piano Pieces..... ™ nis 20 
Best’s Organ Sgcemecenente from the Great 
I scnaonennesqnn chensess senna 15 0 
23 - Music Yor Church Use........... 5 64 
Cooper's Organ Arrangements. Is. i 
Hill's Short’ Voluntaries. 3 vols., eac 


may A Select Organ Movements 

re ere 

| Ope ras $1 25 each; Oratorios § cts. each. Bound 

Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, $1 75 each. 

Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 

marked price. 
Address, 





JOHN L. PETERS, 
59 BROADWAY, NEW York. 
Send 30 cents for the December number of Pr’ 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get #4 
worth of our latest and best Music. 
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ry BRAVE BC OK. 


“WHAT WOMAN SHOULD KNOW." 


A Woman's Book about Women by a Woman, 
Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY. 


The ONLY work of the kind ever written BY A 
WOMAN, is a necessity in every househoid, its en- 
tire novelty and eminent PRACTICALNESS will cre- 
ate an IMMENSE DEMAND. Notwithstanding the 
deli subjects rily treated, it is written in 
such BRAVE PURE style as will not offend the most 
fastidious. LADY agents never have had such an 
opportunity to make money and do good. Terms 
and sample sheets mailed free on immediate appli- 
cation. 

J. M. STODDART & CO., samememae 








rpHE PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN. 


By Dr. NAPHEYS. New Edition, enlarged. 426 
pages. Portrait of Author. Price $2.00. 

* Every mother should bave this book, nor should 
she suffer a child to be married without the know- 
ledge which it contains.”—Rev. HENRY WARD 
wn 





Agents, both male and female, wenged in every 
County on this e . It sells won- 
— y. For ‘eermne contents, etc., ad- 
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‘TSE ME NEW STORY AND FAMILY 


“MY OWN FIRESIDE” 


Contains splendid Stories by popular contributors, 
besides a great sestete of short Sketches, Lllustra- 
tions, rials, Answers to Correspon 


se Illustrated 
Hy saccessfu Bethea 
Co of the first mumbers havin 
so 
MY OW 
either of the superior imported O; 
TENTION, Str,” or “ THE UNCONSCIOUS SLEEPER,” 
each M by H inebes. [Postage on Chromo 10 cents 
additional.} 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 

This is to certify that we have cmomtngs the 
Chromos given as premiums to subscribers for the 
perrs, entitled “MY OWN FIRESIDE. ” published 

JONES & HADLEY, and that we pronounce them 
quauine imported Oi a eR oo as eseally sell 
or *5 each. CAL of ELL & CO., 


Nassau St., N. Y., 
Importers of oil pio and Chromos 
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Terms to Maii Subscribers. 
Subscription price, $5.0 per annum, including the 


Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 240. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents ® quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 
Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price %. The CHRISTIAN UNION (33) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(*5) will be sent together for #5, including the Picture-Premiums. 
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The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

e Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type "’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 

_ Wewant a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
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Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 
We hear with great satisfaction that there is 
some chance, after all, of defeating the conspira- 
tors who seek to impose an anti-republican and 
fraudulent charter upon this city. The protests 
against it on the part of the press and people of 
New York have evidently produced an impression 
upon members of the State Senate, who hesitate 
to obey the behests of unscrupulous party mana- 
gers in this matter. It is a significant fact that the 
most zealous lobbyists in behalf of the new Ring 
charter are the men who have unsettled claims 
upon the treasury of the city for services rendered 
under the administration of Tweed and his associ- 
ates, 
> 
Senators Buckingham and Schurz honored 
themselves, their constituents, and their country, 
in the ground they took in the case of Caldwell, 
the fraudulently elected Senator from Kansas. Of 
Mr. Buckingham’s speech we have seen no full re- 
port, but extracts from that of Mr. Schurz will be 
found in the department of ‘‘ Public Opinion.” 
The pretense that the Senate has no power to go 
behind the certificate of election, and expel a 
Senator who has forced his way to a seat by 
bribery, is at once so absurd and impudent that 
we wonder how anybody can have the face to urge 
it upon the public notice. Such a doctrine, as Mr. 
Schurz clearly shows, would open the way to un- 
bounded corruption in a legislative body which 
should be, in the highest sense, a model of integ- 
rity and purity. The adoption of such a doctrine 
by the Senate of the United States would be a sad 
portent of national degeneracy if not of national 
destruction, 
——< 
The fate of William Foster, the ‘ car-hook 
murderer,” is settled at last. Governor Dix, after 
earefully weighing the considerations in favor of a 
commutation of punishment to imprisonment for 
life, urged upon his attention by citizens eminent 
for learning and moral worth, has decided not to 
interfere with the sentence of the law, and the 
wretched man will be executed on Friday of this 
week. No good citizen, whatever may be his 
opinions on the subject of capital punishment, can 
fail to respect the Governor for his decision, which 
was no doubt dictated by a paramount regard for 
the public welfare. It is undoubtedly true that 
worse murderers than Foster have often escaped 
the gallows; but this fact worked against rather 
than for him. If worse men, guilty of the same 
offense, under far more aggravating circumstances, 
had not so often escaped deserved punishment, 
the Governor might, perhaps, have thought it not 
incompatible with the public welfare to send Fos- 
ter to the State prison instead of the gallows. 
Through the cunning of unscrupulous lawyers and 
the ignorance and weakness of juries, and, we are 
still more sorry to add, the unfaithfulness of 
Courts, impunity for murder had almost become a 
rule in this metropolis of the New World ; and 





now all good citizens imperatively demand a rigid 
execution of the law upon the manslayer. Consid- 
erations which, under other circumstances, would 
be sufficient to modify the severity of the punish- 
ment, are now, perhaps with too great readiness, 
set aside in presence of a great public danger. In 
one sense, therefore, the death of Foster may be 
said to be vicarious. Let us hove that it may serve 
to make human life safer inthis community. Mean- 
while, let it not be forgotten that the whole ques- 
tion of evrime and punishinent demands reconsid- 
eration in the light of experience, of civilization 
and of Christianity. Is capital punishment any 
longer either necessary or wise ? 





THE FALL OF THE ENGLISH 
MINISTRY. 
JOR four years it has tasked all Mr, Gladstone's 
political seamanship to weather the rock of 
religious prejudices ; and at last his Administration 
has shivered against it and gone down. 

The Irish University question, like most of those 
in English polities, is so involved in detail as to be 
almost incomprehensible to the average American. 
On page 223 of this paper will be found an article, 
written before Mr. Gladstone's defeat, which gives 
a good view of the subject. So far as the matter 
can be condensed into a few sentences, it stands 
thus: asa relic of the union of Church and State 
in Ireland, the foremost University in the coun- 
try—Trinity College, Dublin—supported by na- 
tional endowments, was wholly under Episcopalian 
control. Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists 
could be educated there, and take academical de- 
grees, but could have no voice in the management. 
Then there was the Queen's University with its 
three colleges, supported by Government and 
wholly unsectarian. The Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, ete., maintained colleges of their own, 
which had no authority to confer degrees, and 
were at a great disadvantage compared with the 
well-endowed national institutions, of which Trin- 
ity College was one of the richest in Europe. The 
Irish Church being disestablished, such discrimi- 
nation became an absurdity as well as an injustice. 
What the Catholics wanted was that Government 
should endow for thema Catholic University. What 
Mr. Gladstone proposed was to establish, mainly 
from the wealth of Trinity College, and the funds 
of the old Established Church, a National Univer- 
sity at Dublin, purely secular in its teaching, and 
with its governing board open to all sects alike. 
Under this University were to be grouped Trinity 
College, now secularized, and the various secular 
and sectarian colleges ; each of these being left to 
govern itself, and all to have an equally honorable 
standing. Had the measure been adopted, Govy- 
ernment would have said in effect : ‘* We will main- 
tain three secular colleges, in which members of 
all denominations shall have equal rights; we will 
recognize sectarian colleges as on an equality with 
these, though we will give them no money ; and at 
the head of all we will place a national, secular 
University.” 

But the Bill drew on itself a fire from all sides. 
The Catholics would have none of it, because it 
did not endow a Catholic University. Staunch 
Protestants took alarm at the full equality con- 
ceded to the Catholics. On both religious and 
educational grounds, objections were made to a 
national university so completely ‘secular’ that 
even modern history and mental and moral philo- 
sophy were excluded from its teaching. Various 
special features of the plan aroused opposition in 
one quarter and another. So the most diverse 
elements united to defeat the Bill. And Mr. Glad- 
stone, having made it of prime importance, accepts 
defeat upon. it as an overthrow of his Administra- 
tion. 

What the political results will be it would be 
hard to prophesy. The issue that Mr. Gladstone’s 
failure has left unsettled would fall as a most un- 
desirable legacy to a Conservative Cabinet. Nor 
has that party such strength in the present House 
of Commons as to invite their leaders to assume 
power. A composite or moderate Ministry, under 
one of the lieutenants of the two great parties— 
Ear! Granville or the high-minded and able Lord 
Derby—looks not improbable as a make-shift. In 
any case, apparently, there must soon be an appeal 
to the people by the election of a new Parliament. 
In that event, Mr. Gladstone might speedily return 
to power. He is far worthier to govern England 
than his great rival. Mr. Disraeli is probably his 
superior as a parliamentary tactician and in the 
arts of personal conciliation. But in the elements 
of true greatness there is no room for comparison. 
The Liberal leader isa man thoroughly governed by 





moral convictions, in sympathy with the best pro- 
gressive elements of the time, possessing at once 
statesmanlike breadth of view and singular mas- 
tery of detail, and with that capacity for growth 
which is essential to a repubican political leader. 
The lack of daring with which he is charged, both 
in conception and in execution, is perhaps an ad- 
vantage to a ruler who must harmonize conflicting 
elements—who must manage, and not drive. Dis- 
liked by radicals for his moderation, and by mere 
politicians for his subjection to conscience, proba- 
bly no man in England or America is fitter than he 
to guide a self-governing people. 

The contest has brought into prominence ele- 
ments which are everywhere struggling with one 
another. The Catholics are fighting the same bat- 
tle in England as in Germany and Americe—seek- 
ing State support for schools in which they can 
mould their youth into complete subservience to 
Rome. The ultra-Protestantism which in Great 
Britain denies to Catholics what it concedes to 
other sects, is the same spirit which here seeks to 
force the Bible on unwilling readers in our public 
schools. The experience of both countries is favor- 
ing the complete secularizing of public instruction 
—a course which has its serious disadvantages, yet 
is infinitely preferable to the alternative of making 
our schools sectarian. Fortunately for us, our re- 
ligious divisions have no such bitterness as con- 
stantly appears in England. Sixece the brief and 
bad reign of Knownothingism, no great political 
contest among us has turned on sectarian issues. 
May it never be otherwise! The American nation 
has no worse foe than the man who stirs up preju- 
dices of creed, to set fellow-citizens at variance, 





“THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT.” 


CHILD first. knows its mother as the sup- 

plier of its needs. When it is hungry or cold 
or in pain, it turns to her, and she gives it food, 
warmth, comfort. That is the way the child comes 
to love its mother. As for her, her delight is in 
supplying the child's necessities. That is her great 
joy. The tie that binds them together is the babe'’s 
need of its mother, and her supplying that need. 

So, all through life, our loves and friendships 
get their highest consecration through the oceca- 
sions that want and sorrow bring. Love in the 
sunshine is sweet, but it takes the storm to show 
all that it really is. We never know the worth of 
a friendship till it has borne that test. The hand 
that grasped ours when we were sinking, the breast 
that pillowed our head when we were in sorrow, 
these are love's interpreters. 

It is just so that God interprets himself to us— 
through our needs. And the way we are to under- 
stand him is just as the baby understands its mother 
—as the resource in every want or trouble. When 
we are perplexed, when we are disappointed, when 
hope seems gone out, it is just then that we are to 
feel that there is in God all that we want. 

The happiness of God lies just in this, in supply- 
ing the need of his creatures. Is it sweet to a 
mother to give her baby the comfort it cries for ? 
Does it make a father happy to give his children 
what pleases them? 13 it joy to a wife to fill and 
satisfy all the wants of her husband's nature ? 
How much more, then, shall our Heavenly Father 
take delight in meeting us just where we need help 
the most ! 

To shut away any hunger of the heart from God, 
to feel that anything is too great to ask him, is to 
wrong ourselves. It is to doubt his love. We 
cannot prescribe the exact way in which he will 
help us. Why should we? Can the baby tell its 
mother what to do for it, or the pupil instruct his 
teacher, or the sick man direct his physician how 
to treat him? If we could directly control God's 
acts by our prayers, we should lose all the benefit 
of his wisdom. But this is certain; the soul can- 
not utter a ery that he does not hear it; that 
his heart does not respond to it swifter than a 
mother’s ; that all the power and wisdom of the 
Infinite One are not employed to answer it. 

We think that we love our friends, that we have 
the disposition to help them; and so in a little 
measure we do. But what is our love compared 
to God’s? What is our helpfulness compared to 
his? As the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are his thoughts higher than our thoughts, so are 
his compassion and tenderness beyond ours ! 

The powerlessness of human love is the saddest 
thing in life. We would sometimes gladly die if 
we could save others from harm, and it seems as if 
we could not do a thing for them. We agonize in 
prayer for those who are sinning, and they seem 
to keep straight on in the evil way We see our 
friends broken down by heavy burdens; or, when 
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they are gone from earth, we find out what dark- 
ness encompassed them ; and we feel as if we could 
give up anything or suffer anything if so they 
might be set free. And yet, so far as our conscious- 
ness extends, We can do almost nothing. 

Now, as the Lord’s love is greater than ours, so 
his power is greater. What we only long to do, 
that he can do and will do. There is no yearn- 
ing in our hearts, no swift impulse of affection, 
that is not a reflection of an infinitely deeper affec- 
tion in God. And with him there is mo weakness, 
no disappointment, no failure. Throughout eter- 
nity, with all the resources of omnipotence, he is 
working out his sovereign will. And that will is 
love. It is mother’s love, and more than that. It 
is father’s love, and more thanthat. What friend 
feels for friend, what wife feels for husband, what- 
ever is generous and tender and sweet in the whole 
range of human experience, is a hint of what God 
feels for all his creatures. 

In many a heart have echoed sadly the words, 

— “But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry!" 

But that tells only a part of it. Above us, in- 
fants in the night that we are, bends a heart that 
hears our cry, that catches the feeling which can- 
not shape itself into a sry—hears. and answers 
with outswelling love, and will one day so answer 
that sorrow shall be lost in joy, and sighing be 
forgotten in unspeakable fullness of satisfaction. 

There is no want that is not to be brought to 
God with perfect confidence. There is no man 
Deset with discouragements, no mourner out of 
whose life the sunlight seems gone, no person 
crushed by his own incapacity to live rightly, or 
by another's persistence in sin, no one whose 
trouble seems especially hopeless, but they should 
bring each his own burden and rest it on One who 
loves and saves without limit. It is just the things 
that are hardest and most hopeless that we are to 
take to him. Ours is the God of all comfort, the 
God who ‘‘is able to. do exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we ask or think.” When we have 
neither strength nor hope in ourselves, then it is 
that we are simply to rest upon his breast, and 
know that all is well. 





THE HEIRS OF GURTH THE SWINE- 
TER D. 


rJXHE late newspaper mails bring accounts of a 

remarkable festival held at Wellesbourne, in 
Warwickshire, on the 7thof February. The farm- 
laborers of that hamlet assembled under the 
‘“‘Union Tree” to keep the anniversary of their 
first effort towards a mutual improvement associ- 
ation. One year ago these hinds united, in a sort 
of trades-union, for the purpose of shortening their 
hours of labor, increasing their pay, and otherwise 
improving their condition. Their first meeting 
was held, in winter weather, under a great chest- 
nut-tree, no hall being open to them, had they had 
money to pay for one. Some men of note, becom- 
ing interested in the movement, engaged the great 
town-hall of Leamington for a public meeting, 
and there, on Good Friday, 1872, the National 
Laborers’ Union was formally organized. Hun- 
dreds of farm-hands, from sixty-five hamlets with- 
in the single county of Warwickshire, joined the 
league, either then or later, and the annual re- 
port justifies their experiment. The league num- 
bers one hundred thousand men, and has a fund 
of twelve thousand pounds. Moreover, it pub- 
lishes a weekly paper called the Laborers’ Union 
Chronicle, devoted to the interests of the laboring 
class. This sheet reports their meetings, their ex- 
periences in the colonies, contains statements of 
individual wrong or suffering, and helpful sugges- 
tions by working-men for working-men, and is, in 
short, the temperate, able, and representative or- 
gan of manual Jabor. 

Mr. Froude says that the condition of the lowest 
wage-laborers of England, taken as a class, is worse 
than that of their ancestral serfs under the early 
Plantagenets. When, a year and since, society 
began to be unpleasantly annoyed by reports of 
their dissatisfaction, the landlords, and conspicu- 
ously Mr. Disraeli, reassured it with the declara- 
tion that really there was nothing in this, you 
know. A few political agitators, on the one side, 
and a few inflammable malcontents om the other, 
were making all the noise, you know. All that a 
reasonable peasant could desire was already pos- 
sessed by the hardy son of toil, whom Mr. Disraeli, 
in his tenderness, objected to have called ‘‘Hodge.” 
In short, the landlords were of the mind of the ex- 
cellent Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown, that, 
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when any hind was so lost to all self-respect as to 
ask for a wage of two-and-sixpence for thirteen 


hours’ work, what he really meant was ‘‘to be set | 


up in a coach and six, and to be fed on turtle-soup 
and venison, with a gold spoon, you know.” 
The newspapers, however, not being assured 


that full justice to the laborer lay in the substitu- | 
tion of a politer name for the sobriquet of | 


** Hodge,” sent down careful and honest reporters 
to search their cause. These gentlemen, frankly 


admitting that the farm-hand of Warwickshire | 


was really not as ill off as in neighboring counties, 
went on to tell so hopeless a story of ignorance, 
want and misery, that it is hard to guess what 
must be the state of less happy regions. On an- 
other page will be found the dreary history, and 
the record of what gain has been made. 

It is something, of course, that even one man the 
less should die of slow starvation and over-work. 
But there seems to be no radical help for Hodge 
until the great estates are broken up. For, while 
the custom of primogeniture and the law of entail 
hold, the estate really belongs to the heir. What- 
ever inheritance is settled upon the younger child- 
ren must be saved for them during the owner's 
life. If large outlays be made upon improved cot- 
tages for tenantry, not only is so much value 
added to the property of the eldest son, who al- 
ready has the lion's share, but so much is sub- 
tracted from the portion of the rest. Moreover, 
since the rent of the wretched hovel of the hinds 
is already the uttermost farthing than he can pay, 
no advance could be charged for cottages costing 
five times as much. And most landlords con- 
scientiously assure themselves that they cannot 
afford a better shelter for so petty a return, 

We in America are sufficiently far off to see that, 
in this case, decent wages, decent shelter, and de- 
cent food, would be a good investment; inasmuch 
as both the quality and quantity of labor would 
be immensely improved, and the saving in poor- 
rates and charities enormous. 
not found out the economy of justice in New York 
and San Francisco, it is not, perhaps, strange 
that Englishmen do not perceive it in Warwick- 


shire and London. They had very decided views | 


upon the iniquity and waste of our patriarchal 
institutions while yet eminent American divines 
defended it from the pulpit. So long as Hodge 
may not hope to own an inch of the soil, save that 


limited and sterile trench which he shall one day , 


have in undisputed fee, he must remain a drudge, 
great gain being made if he be not a famished 
and tattered one. In America, thanks to our 
broad territory and sparse population, we have 
not yet reared a native ** Hodge.” But the moral 
of his story concerns us as nearly as it does our 
English cousins. It is that the blind Samson of 
labor is beginning to count his indignities. It will 
behoove us, therefore, if we are not ready to do 
him justice for his own sake, to bear him friendly 
for our own, lest he set his angry shoulders 
against the pillars of the social structure, and 
many unoffending ones be crushed beneath the 
wreck. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


T is to be hoped that the ungracious and 

_ foolish resolution, adopted in a moment of party 
excitement by the last Legislature of Massachusetts, in 
which a virtual censure was passed upon Senator Sum- 
ner, on account of his proposal “that the pames ef 
battles with fellow-citizens shall not be continued in the 
Army Register, or placed upon the regimental colors 
of the United States,’’ will be rescinded by the present 
Legislature, in compliance with the earnest prayer of 


the poet Whittier and many other eminent citizens of | 


the State. Mr. Sumner’s proposition, in substance, was 
brought forward in the Senate as long ago as 1865, 
without exciting special hostility. It is, moreover, in 
perfect accordance with the usage of nations and with 
sound principles of patriotism. Wendell Phillips, in an 
eloquent letter, thus states the ease: ‘‘Mr. Sumner 
only asks that the national flag, under which we com- 
pel the citizen to march, shall not bear any inscription 
that ought to give him pain. The flags our national 
regiments march under belong as much to South Caro- 
lina as to Massachusetts. Georgians will be called to 
defend them as much as we are. Is it generous, is it 
wise, toask them to pour out their blood for a flag 
which is written all over with the disgrace of their 
fathers? Do men say the South never will-defend our 
flag? Such men despair then of our ever being one 
nation. Ido not. You observe all my argument is 
based on the idea that we are, and are to be, one na- 
tion. What your petitioners ask is that all national 
legislation shall be consistent with that idea. It is 
sufficient rebuke of the rebellion, and sufficient symbol 
of victory, that the South sees the negro representing 
us in foreign nations,—appearing in legislative halls 
and in the electoral college, seated in the Senate and 
in governors’ chairs,—ranged in the ranks of tht army, 





But as we have | 








| What use is there in adding to these substantial proofs 
| Of victory idle names, which serve only for offense and 
insult, inscribed on flags? Show yme the community, 
| or the nation, that has inflicted such an insult on any 
| of its people. Greece repudiates it; France and Ger- 
| many scorn it. England allows no «ame on any of her 
flags which can pain a cavalier, or a roundhead, a 
| Scotchman or an [rishman.” 

—Put not your trust in caucuses; compromise 
not a great reform by making it subservient to a poiit- 
ical party! Such is the lesson we draw from the re- 
jection, by the Massachusetts General Court, of the re- 
| solution to submit to the people of the Commonwealth 
| the question of so amending the Constitution as to 
| allow women to vote. The Republican State Conven- 
tion, not by the force of its own convictions, but 
| through external manipulation and wire-pulling, was 
induced to tack on to its platform, as a means of catch- 
ing votes, a declaration that the party in that State 
was “in favor of extending suffrage on equal terms to 
all American citizens, irrespective of sex.” There- 
upon, the friends of suffrage for woman, following the 
| lead of their organ, devoted themselves without re- 

serve, and with unbounded confidence and enthusiasm, 
to swell the triumph of the Republican party. What 
was their reward? Tow was_the promise of the cau- 
cus fulfilled? In a House of Representatives almost 
unanimously Republican, the simple proposition to 
permit the people of the State to vote upon the ques- 
tion of granting the suffrage to woman was rejected, 
| by a vote of 142 to 84! So much for a caucus resolve, 





mace, not from conviction, but for “‘buncombe.” We 

hope this bit of experience will be turned to good ac- 
| count, and that hereafter the movement for woman 
| suffrage will be kept free from party entanglements. 
| That movement is to be carried forward to success, not 

by political wire-pulling and caucus manipulations, 
but by arguments addressed directly to the hearts and 
consciences of the people, irrespective of party. When 
they, or a majority of them, are convinced of the jus- 
tice and wisdom of the movement, the political parties 
will be ready enough to obey their will. You cannot 
change the direction ef the wind by tying up the 
vane. 

—On Wednesday evening last, Vice-President 
Wilson spoke in the Cooper Institute in support of.a 
| proposal to erect in Central Park a monument to 
Father Mathew, the Irish Apostle of Temperance. The 
object is a good one, and the appearance of the Vice- 
President before an Trish audience was a notable event. 
The Class of Irishmen whose haunts are the liquor- 
| stores would not, probably, have asked him to address - 

them. , : 

—A gentleman in Washington, who sends his 
name as a guaranty of good faith, writes as follows: 
“Tn the Christian Union of March 5, ‘Ervie’ pays a 
tender and truthful tribute to Whittier. I shall gladly 
be one of ten thousand, or one of one thousand, or ¢ne 
of five hundred, to present to Mr. Whittier stereotype 
| plates of his works, with steel engravings in illustra- 
tion and embellishinent thereof. Ten thousand dollars 
wiil suffice.” 

~We have a note froin a responsible source, the 
substance of which we print, as follows: “In your 
paper of March 5, you give prominence to an item, 
copied from a St. Paul, Min., daily paper, to the effect 
that two first-class hotels in that city refused, on ac- 
count of his color, to entertain Mr. Frederick Deuglass 
when there last to deliver a lecture. I regret that the 
paper of the following day had not been brought to 
your notice also, so that you might have seen the cor- 
rection. I was there myself at the time; registered my 
name a few lines below that of Mr. Douglass, and know 
thut he enjoyed the best accommodations the city 
could afford. In fact, Mr. Dutcher, the proprietor of 
the Metropolitan Hotel—one of the most widely and 
favorably known hotel proprictors of the West—is a 
personal friend of Mr. Douglass, and was one of the 
few men in his business who, before the war, dared to 
extend the hospitalities of his house, then situated in 
Chicago, to Mr. Douglass, in spite of public opinion at 
the time. It is reported that Mr. Douglass was much 
annoyed at the report, and said, in speaking of the 
affair, that he had no desire to appear longer in the 
| role of a martyr on account of color.” 
| —Nearly all the leading and influential religious 
| journals of the evangelical school have avowed their 
| opposition to the proposed religious amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; but the Watchman 
| and Reflector, one of the best of the whole class, lends 
its influence in favor of the movement. 

—The Catholic Review quotes from one of Father 
Burke’s lectures this sentence: ‘* Imagine that I should 
come here and teach heresy; that I should tell you 
that the Pope is not infallible, or that the Blessed Vir- 
gin was not immaculately conceived, and that, when 
the Archbishop would say to me, ‘Father Tom, you 
are a heretic, and I can’t have you talking any more 
to my people; you can go where you please, provided, 
that it is outside the Catholic Church’—imagme, now, 
that General Grant should say to his Grace, ‘You have 
outstepped your limit, and if you don’t aflow Father 
Burke to go on talking what you call heresy, ['ll put 
you in jail.” “The derisive laugh that followed,” 
says the Review, “was eloquent enough as an indica 
tion of what Catholics think about State interference 
with their duties, or St-.te protection of their rights.” 
We should be very gad, were it possible, to accept that 
“derisive laugh” ®f Father Burke’s audience as & 
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proof that Catholics heartily approve the American 
-doctrine of the relations between the State and the 
Church. That they submit to it, we know, but sub- 
mission and approval are not synonymous terms; and 
we cannot forget that in all those countries in which 
the Catholics control the government, Protestant 
preaching is either prohibited or put under very an- 
noying restrictions. Catholics, in other words, where 
they have exclusive power, are not content with sup- 
pressing heresy in their own fold, but insist upon pro- 
hibiting it ‘‘ outside the Catholic Church” as well. 





HODGE: HIS WORKS AND WAYS. 
BY L. G. R. 


JODGE is ‘‘ahand.” In that fact is his ex- 
E cuse for being. That he has organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions ; that he is hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed with the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer with your 
even Christian, is not his human claim, but his 
vexatious flaw. All these qualities are plainly su- 
perfluous in ‘a hand,” and have been but lightly 
considered, therefore, in the settling of his des- 
tinies. For many hundred years, landlord and 
farmer have lived by picking Hodge’s bones clean, 
leaving him in the lighter running order for the 
brief race of his life. Vast was their astonishment, 
therefore, when, a year ago, stolid Hodge roused 
his heavy wits enough to say that he objected to 
be the victim of this civilized cannibalism. 

One Joseph Arch, a hand and an itinerant 

_ preacher, aided and abetted by one Lewis, a like in- 
cendiary, persuaded the laborers of Wellesbourne, 
in Warwickshire, to combine in a strike. Thus 
the personal history of Arch, and of many another 
clown, found its way to the newspapers. Arch had 
supported a family on $1.75 a week. He had 
grown up on a stimulating diet of dry bread 
dipped in hot water, which doubt} ss accounted 
for his turbulent and aggressive manhood. When 
he asked for another five shillings ]:> was evicted. 
All laborers virtually hold their kennels at the 
farmer's pleast.*e, and, as one of them pathetically 
said, ‘*the best man in t’ world may heave a mis- 
word wi’ his measter.” Having dared to describe 
*his domestic quarters at a strikers’ meeting, this 
man was next day turned adrift. In the villages, 
cottages rent at two shillings a week. Beef and 
bacon cost twenty cents a pound. An average 


family with eight children received ten shillings | 


from the father’s wages, three and sixpence from the 
work of the oldest girl, two shillings from the work 
of the oldest boy; fifteen shillings and sixpence, 
inall. The week's bread cost eight shillings and 
sixpence ; the rent, two shillings ; the father’s pipe 
and beer, one shilling ; the girl's elothes, sixpence ; 
leaving three shillings and sixpence for food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, schooling, and all other needs. The mo- 
ther suckled her baby till he was three years old, 
being herself the cheapest food in market. 

Another family of seven, of whom the oldest boy 
earned three shillings a week by driving a plow, 
had an income of fifteen shillings. Their break- 
fast was dry bread and an infusion of one tea- 
spoonful of tea to three pints of boiling water. 
Dianer was commonly composed of potatoes fried 
with “ tag-ends” of bacon. Sometimes the luxury 
of a salt herring was added, one-seventh thereof 
to each person. And on birthdays, or other extra- 
ordinary occasions, a symposium of ‘ tea-kettle 
broth” tempted fastidious appetites. This is a 
decoction of very greasy greens boiled with bacon- 
rinds. Potatoes, costing four-and-sixpencea bushel, 
the supply is always restricted. The week’s bread, 
flour, coals, schooling (at twopence), and rent, 
amounting to ten-and-eight pence, four-and-four- 
pence were left for all other expenditures. These 
pampered clowns complained that with the low 
living they were like ‘‘ wrung dish-clouts.”. From 
poverty of blood many of the laborers are laid up, 
at intervals, with leg-sores, which send them to 
the hospital, and their families to the workhouse, 
since they can make no possible providence for 
sickness. 

Americans cannot understand a submission, cen- 
turies long, to hardships like these. But in Eng- 
land, where competition in unskilled labor is ruin- 
ously great, where there is a vast over-population, 
where the instinct of routine fetters all ranks, 
where each class fences itself in and other classes 
out with usage and prejudices, where every trade 
is a close corporation, where social experiments 
are always resented, where wealth is exceptionally 
tyrannous, and, especially, where all the land is in 
the hands of a few score owners, any attitude but 
that of submission on the part of the helpless 
hinds would have been, as it is now, most marvel- 
ous, The Unionists, guided by moderate and 








sagacious men, demanded sixteen shillings a week 
for a day of eleven hours. Mr. Arch, with a wis- 
dom above that of his class, insisted that no real 
gain could be made by the farm-hand while the 
labor-market was so crowded. He therefore per- 
suaded many men to emigrate, not only to coun- 
ties in need of manual laborers, but to the colo- 
nies. Newcastle-on-Tyne offered twenty and 
twenty-five shikings a week to willing hands. 
Other places invited them. Mechanics’ unions 
urged them to hold out, and extended help. The 
farmers at first combined against them, but after- 
ward yielded in part to their demand, while many 
Farmers’ Clubs have agreed to consider what 
means they can use to better the cottagers’ condi- 
tion. 

When the strike reached Bucks, but one man 
was found to encourage the laborers. This was 
Mr. Holland, a rich shoe-manufacturer, whose 
trade was with London and the cities, and inde- 
pendent of local and county orders. No farmer 
dared approve the movement under pain of the 
enmity of other farmers. No tradesman depend- 
ant upon clerical, or farmer's, or landlord’s cus- 
tom, dared offer a word of kindness or a penny of 
contribution. The first attempt at systematic 
emigration was made under this Mr. Holland's 
direction. Already the result of the Laborers’ 
Union has been to reduce a little the supply of 
labor, and to raise the wages a few shillings in 
every shire. A great meeting was held in London 
a month or two ago to devise their benefits. 
Archbishops, members of Parliament, and peers 
occupied the platform with Arch and Ball, an- 
other clown, and a fashionable house heard what 
they had to say. Of course, they concluded the 
best remedy to be large emigration. And this is 
the point that gives the movement its practical 
interest to Americans. We need an influx of these 
patient, slow-witted, faithful English cousins. We 
want the vis énertia, the thorough work, and the 
vote of the fathers as an off-set to the swift inecom- 
petence and purchased ballot of the Irish immi- 
grant. We need, as well, the household services 
of the daughters. An organization on our side of 
the water to bring Hodge hitherward, would be 
not more to his honor and profit than to our own. 
For here he would cease to be a “ hand” only, and 
become also a head and a heart. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. I find it not hard to love Christians, and the noble 
and generous who may not be Christians, but feel, 
while most earnestly desiring and laboring for the good 
of the base and ignorant, that I do not love them. How 
can I be like my Master in this ? 


\ JE do not suppose that even the Master 

loved the base and ignorant as he did John, for 
instance. To desire their welfare earnestly, and to 
labor for it, what is that but loving them in the most 
effective manner? Good will, in wise action, is better 
than any mere emotion. 


2. Which is the greatest hindrance to Christianity, 
meeting in a bar-room to drink whisky, in a saloon to 
drink beer, or at Delmonico’s to sip the five different 
kinds of wine set at each plate ? 

Indeed, we don’t know. We have never tried either. 


3. What is your idea of an individual and supernat- 
ural call to the ministry ? 

That God’s Spirit exerts an influence over the mind 
of those that sincerely seek to serve him, we have not 
adoubt. That men are led into right paths by this in- 
fluence, we believe. Some men are led by it to be min- 
isters, some are led to be engineers or mechanics. The 
guidance which some minds receive toward the ministry 
is not different in kind, probably, from that which 
others receive toward the labors in which they can be 
most useful. Every Christian man receives an impulse 
toward Christian labor. But whatever the Divine call 
to the ministry may be, it is not some mysterious im- 
pression, or vague feeling, but a reasonable convic- 
tion of duty, and of probable fitness for usefulness in 
the pastorate. Nothing but mistakes of the gravest 


| sort have ever come of trusting to “impressions” from 


any source. When God directs a reasoning being, he 
doubtless acts through the judgment. He never war- 
rants a man in taking any other guidance. A man 
thinking of entering the ministry should pray for Di- 
vine enlightenment, and then use all the sense he has 
in deciding whether or not he is qualified for usefulness 
in the ministry. 

4. Is it consistent for a church which precehes total 
abstinence to use wine at the communion ? 

We do not think that the cause of temperance or any 
other is served by the excesses of its advocates, and we 
think the abolition of wine at the communion an ex- 
treme. We have had many letters about the impor- 
tance of having non-alcholic wine at the sacrament. 
It is urged that alcoholic wine excites the appetite of 
reformed drunkards. But so will the raisin-juice, used 
by some churches. The slight association of ideas 





produced by colored water in a glass is sufficient to 
excite a diseased craving. If a man finds that the sa- 
crament does him more harm through his bodily appe- 
tite than good through his faith, he must needs stay 
away. 

5. What would you say to one to whom Christ ts 
precious, who loves to pray, though not always, who 
loves to attend church and read religious writings, etc., 
but who does not love to read the Bible ? 

The love of reading the Bible is not always a spirit- 
ual test. You say that you read one short chapter be- 
fore going to bed. Any book would be dull read in 
disjointed pieces when the mind is weary. Let your 
short chapters alone awhile; give your mind time to 
recover from the weariness produced by taking the 
Bible in small doses at bed-time, and then take up one 
of the books of the Bible—the one you like best, and 
read it through in two or three days, enjoying it as a 
whole. You will soon like to read the best literature 
in the world if you make use of the right means to 
cultivate a taste for it. 

6. How shall we know that our sins are forgiven? 

Faith does not care to know by feeling, it takes God 
on trust. When the conditions are complied with, God 
caunot fail. Mark, we do not say that you may not 
know it by inward evidence. But blessed are they 
that ha *e not felt, yet have believed. This may serve 
as an answer to those who ask whether an inward wit- 
ness is necessary to a Christian experience. Faith, 
hope and loveare essertial to a Christian experience ; if 
God gives more, receive it thankfully, but do not wait 
for signs and wonders. 


7. Is it not .» valid objection to the divine origin of 
Christianity that it has been and is so easily corrupted, 
as in the countries anciently occupied by it? 

Christianity has never been corrupted. Churches have 
been, and have covered their corruptions with a coun- 
terfeit Christianity. Is it not an evidence of the divine 
origin and permanent vitality of Christianity that in 
spite of the almost universal decline of civilization and 
intellectual culture in the middle ages, some of its 
prominent ideas still hold sway in the most decayed of 
nominally Christian lands, while much of it has been 
engrafted into Mahometanism, and that in its most 
vital forms Christianity is even now exerting a power- 
ful influence on nations not yet Christian ? God is strong 
and patient. Our skepticism is weak and in a hurry. 

8. How much must one believe, Gr how little will suf- 
fice? What doctrines are essential to a saving faith ? 
Can they be dogmatically stated ? 

We should not venture to try to state them. We have 
never yet seen a statement of “essentials” that quite 
satisfied us. We have always found somebody outside 
the dogmatic fence with so much of Christianity in him 
that we could not but shake hands with him. The 
writer of this query is ahome missionary, and he adds: 
“In the sharp strife of denominations in new towns it 
is of the utmost importance to know what are the es- 
sentials in which unity must be required.” But 
why? Why not give fellowship to every man as far 
as he goes in the right direction? Perhaps his heresies 
may not be so bad as the sectarian spirit of those who, 
though orthodox, engage in a “sharp strife’’ of de- 
nominations for the mastery in a new town. 

9. “Suppose a Christian, leading a life as good as the 
average of Christians, but far from having attained 
sinless perfection, to die instantancously with sins un- 
repented of, what reason have we to hope for salvation 
in his case any more than we would in the case of any 
unrepentant sinner?” 

God does not judge any man, saint or sinner, in a 
narrow, technical fashion, but broadly in life and char- 
acter. A man cannot expect to escape all the conse- 
quences of a mis-spent life by a sudden pang of re- 
morse in the moment of death, nor will a man lose all 
the benefits of a ruling purpose set to do God’s will, by 
the unhappy accident of dying without having had 
time to repent of some faults. If only we could keep 
in mind how divine Ged is, we should get rid of half 
our theological troubles! 


ae The Household. 


READING versus PIANO PLAYING, 
RY A. W. HUBBARD. 


i ie is a sad thing for a woman, all her life long, 
to be finding occasions when her soul fairly aches 
to give expression to the music she feels within, yet 
must remain silent, simply because her early training 
was neglected. But it is a sadder thing fora woman 
always to be niaking other souls ache to have her stop 
trying to give expression to music that never was in 
her. She “ performs on the instrument,” but it is lying 
to call that “music.” And it is lying, too, for some of 
us to sit beside her and try to look interested and 
pleased. When Dr. Talmadge writes that ‘other 
chapter” on Lies, White and Black, in his ‘‘abomina- 
tions,” he will doubtless notice piano keys. Dr. Hol- 
land has already said to a certain class of musicians, 
“You can at least cease to be a nuisance.’”’ But this 
would leave them mute, inglorious. Rather have 
them drive out this evil spirit by the expulsive power 
of some new affection—not affectation. If the ‘ coming 
girl” some day spare time enough from her piano to 
peruse this old letter to F. M. Jones, or shat new one 
promised in “abominations,” and if some prophetic. 
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form in the dim future stand, and, pointing to her, 
say: ‘Thou art the woman, Felicia,”’—let her begin 
just exactly where she is, and find something far better 
for her than the piano. Let her undertake to read 
qgloud from Titcomb or Talmadge, and see what a 
mumble-jumble she makes. Or, suppose, after con- 
siderable thumping and squalling around a piano at 
‘an evening party, some one have the audacity to rise 
and say: “ Not that I love Piano less, but that I love 
Reading more. Here are Maud Muller,’ ‘The Goblet 


of Life,’ ‘Songs of Seven,’ ‘The Present Crisis,’ ‘The | 


Brook,’ and ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 
Falash >*ease make a selection and read to us?"’ Could 
she do it vo ‘ation? Probably not. But why has 
no one ever made her and her parents and teachers 
understand, that although she is a “good player,” yet 
these things ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the other undone? And if, after her years of study 
and expense, she is ‘a “poor player,” “only this and 
nothing more,” why did not some one long ago be- 
friend her enough to say: These things ought ye to 
have done, and to have left the others undone? A good 
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tales of his soldiering, and subsequent wanderings over 


the face of the earth. From dates that he furnished at’ 


different times I calculated his age to be one hundred 
and fifteen years! One could not expect so aged a per- 
son to labor much—and he didn't. John did not view 
wy gardening project in the rosy light I did, but finally 
gave his consent, adding: “ You can callin your aged 
friend whenever you get tired of it... He afterwards 
offere1 himself as a “ sub.,”’ whenever he was at home. 
The latter offer I accepted.. I did not stipulate to farm 
the entire acre, only the small part of it devoted to 
vegetables, a neighbor agreeing to work the rest on 
shares, and also to put into gardening order “ the scene 
of my labors.”’ He did all that he agreed to, that is, he 


| ploughed and laid out in square patches, my little plot, 


reader improves her own brain, heart and lungs, and | 


has the power to make herself abundantly useful and 
attractive in society, besides. She often finds herself 
in company without a piano, but with plenty of books 
and papers—or, among children, after all games, music 
and her own slender stock of stories are either exhaust- 
ed or becomeinappropriate. ‘‘She sometimes watches 
with the sick, whose delicate nerves find a world of 
difference between her and a common reader.” 

With all this modern stir about Woman's Rights, 
why are there not more to claim her right and duty to 


read in such a charming manner as to be heard, under- | 


stood, admired and heeded? 
pleasant entertainment which we saw during last holi- 


Decidedly the most | 


days was where a family was gathered around the | 


sitting-room stove, while one of their number read 
aloud “The Two Old Angels,” from the Christian Union. 
A woman out west is said to have built up a large con- 
gregation and church by reading to them printed ser- 
mons. Nettleton once began the hymn, “ Behold, a 
stranger’at the door,” so naturally that the whole 
audience instinctively turned their eyes toward the 
door. But what shall we say of an educated man, who 
made 1 Kings xiii. 13, emphatic thus: And he said to his 


planting the rest to potatoes; after the potatoes came 
up he hoed them—after that the weeds came up, he 
did not hoe them—they throve finely. I never knew 
before how many varieties it took to “set off” a 
potato patch. They served a good purpose, however, 
for the Colorado potato bugs came along, looked 
through the fence, did not see any thing but pig-weed, 
rag-weed, mullein, thistle and dock; so they sighed 
and marched on. The next field was in fine order. A 
good growth of peach blows, just blooming, well filled 
up, and not a weed to be seen. The bugs took posses- 
sion, and ate up all the potatoes, then died of dys- 
pepsia, at least I hope they did. Late in the fall, John 
sent an Irishman in search of our share, declaring that 
“it would take a son of Erin to find them in that 
wilderness of weeds.’ ‘Our share’’ was very respect- 
able, and I entered the following in my note book: 
“To raise Peach Blows in a bug season. Plant one 
potatoe to forty weeds. Be careful not to disturb the 
weeds during the fashionable season for bugs to travel. 
Send an Irishman after the potatoes.” 

Early in March, being anxious to begin my ex- 
periment, T sowed tomatoes, early cabbage, and 


' cucumbers, in paper boxes, ornamenting all my south 


sons, ‘* Saddle ie, the ass: so they saddled him.” Or, of , 
' served two purposes, kept the children and chickens 


the woman who taught her child by repeating to him 


the Fourth Commandment in such a way, that, from 


the clause,—“ heaven and earth, the sea and all that in 
them is,’’—the little fellow, till able to read for himself, 
inferred, there was a place about half way between 
heaven and earth, called the ‘ miz.” 

Send our girls a “‘professor.””. Make them “take les- 
gens,” and “ practice’ patiently for years, if they can- 
not attain this art of reading well, in any other vay. 


Bui the mosf*of them can. The poor as well as the sich | 


gov7e withia their reach something a little better even 
then so much piano-playing. The finest teachers of 


reading can be had at their own doors, tuition free. | 


There are more things in elocution to be learned from 
young children at play, Horatio, * than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy.” 

Before they are sent to school, many of the little 
creatures have an emphasis and modulation that are 
almost perfect. From them, let the older girls learn 
to come back from artificial to natural talking. Then 
let them understand exactly what it is that they wish 
to say from the printed page, and then, say it just as 


' straight drills across the long bed. 





they would anything else, just like it, which did not | 
chance to be printed. And let the children, not alone | 
the boys, who expect to be public speakers, but the | 
boys and girls who expect to be anything, be taught to | 


carry the naturalness and animation of play into their 
reading. 

Alas, how many sympathizers has that Californian 
who condensed the whole list of his “liberally educated” 
daughter’s accomplishments, in words more expressive 
than elegant: “ You bet she can just everlastingly paw 
ivory and howl!” 








A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


IRED by a laudable ambition, after reading 
“The History of a Strawberry Girl, written by 
herself,’”’ and several other highly-wrought works on 
the delights of gardening, I made up mind, last season, 
to take the entire care of my vegetable garden. ‘‘ Mak- 
ing up my mind,”’ and bringing John’s mind to the 
same pitch, are two different things. I accomplished the 
latter feat, however, by representing the business to be 
healthy, economical and amusing. We are the happy 
owners of an acre of ground—or would be “ happy ” 
if it did not occasionally resemble the ‘* White Ele- 
phant”’ in its general unmanageableness. 


John is obliged, in his chase after the almigity dollar, | 
| Champions grew and grew, climbing clear to the top 


to be away from home much of the time. I won't enu- 
merate the trials I have borne during the seed time 
and harvest of that blessed acre. Even now I am 
haunted by memories of the men and boys I hired 
to work it—who came not—or came and worked not. 
The hard-earned dollars I paid out would have bought 
u3 a cellar full of vegetables each year, and left some- 
thing over to buy asmall farm with. 

One man I remember, who, besides possessing a vast 
stor. of agricultural lore, which he was willing to im- 
i wt ’o me, leaning on his hoe, meanwhile, had been in 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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windows with them, and as soon as the weather would 
permit began my out-door work. Lettuce and water- 
cress came first; T sowed my seeds in a rich bed with a 
southern exposure. (This bed, laid out of doors like all 
ti.e rest, but “ southern exposure” has an agricultural 
sound), and covered it over with the pea-brush John had 
thoughtfully provided, saying, “* Madam, you know 
you can’t cut a stick with a jack-knife.”” The covering 


off, and had a “ dressy look.’’ These promises were suc- 
The lettuce was crisp and tender in its youth, 
and headed up beautifully in its old age; and the 
water-cress crimped and scolloped in the early summer, 
then grew tough and strong, running up into bloom 
and secd. Late in September a second crop appeared, 
more crimped, scolloped and ruffled than the first. This 
remained tender and edible until the November snows 
covered it from sight. I next planted my peas, Little 
Grant and somebody's “Early” for June eating, 
“Champion of England” for carly July. 

After several biasing attempts Tsucceeded in making 
And now I must 
introduce my * help,” which consisted of three stately 
Bramah matrons. I was led to believe, by various 
agricultucal authorities, that hens destroyed bugs and 
worms, 21d were valuable assistants, so I gave said 
three the freedom of the garden. They were naturally 
calm and contemplative biddies; too well bred and fed 
to seratch much. But all three had a way of sitting 
down on young and tender plants that was discour- 
aging to the plants. Still, they seemed willing to 
eat anything but moles, that I dug up for them, and 
only occasionally showed an anxiety to get at the root 
of things. My first planting of peas came up unexpect- 
edly early, and this was how it happened. I dropped 
them in the drills, careful not to get them too thick, in- 
tending to go back in a moment and cover them up. 
My Brahmas, with a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
toed in behind me, and ate up the peas as fast as I 
dropped them. For an instant, I thought strongly of 
achicken pie, but in a calmer mo*nent I forgave them. 
Before experimentng further, I escorted my “ help” 
to the hen-house. The wise man next interrupted my 
labors by saying as my last pea was safely covered 
from sight in its soft bed, ‘* Do you expect to see these 
peas come up this season, Madam John? You have 
planted them too deep, too deep, the sun will bake the 
earth over them, and you will lose your crop.” If 
thought of my first planting, and glancing towards the 
hen-house, saw my feathered friends peering out, 
apparently much interested in my performance. I 
did not dig them up and replant, as the wise man evi- 
dently expected me to. My second crop ‘came up” 
allright, standing the drought beautifully, all owing to 
the deep planting. I found out before the season was 
over, that Bramahs were fond of green peas, and were 
not always particular about shelling them either. My 


CeSsses, 


of the two-story bush John had provided for them. 
They were satisfactory every way. Don’t suppose be- 
sxause I have stopped to crow over my peas that I had 
nothing else growing. Oh no! I had string, Lima and 
wax beans, white and red beets, parsnips, squash, corn, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, and onions, ete. Each 
planted according to the book. 

The onions did not seem to prosper, soT planted a 
row of scarlet gladiolus around the bed to cheer them 
up. They were a melancholy lot, and never came to 


the t oom of his youth one of the Queen’s soldiers, and | anything. I have a half bushel in the cellar this 
how? ver overcome he was with the gigantic fatigues of | winter, that are growing finely; after this I shall plant 
gard ning, he was never tired of relating wondrous | in the cellar, and save the ground for something else. 








Our early cabbages got so good a start in the house 
that they matured early in July. Some of the heads 
were as large as a pint bowl! I must tell you about my 
cauliflowers. I bought forty plants, twenty of which 
turned into Drummond cabbage right off, ten more 
took the entire summer to make up their minds 
whether they would “deve op” into cabbages, cauli- 
flowers or turnips; at last accounts they had not 
“developed,” so out of the forty I had ten good heads. 
I was somewhat crest-fallen at the result, but the wise 
man said: ** You couldn’t calculate in this climate ona 
good crop.”’ He neglected to mention the proper 
climate to “calculate” in. -I found out one thing I 
could “ calculate"’ upon to a certainty, that was, every 
time my neighbor's horses or cattle took a walk by the 
light of the moon they were sure to march across my 
fine beds—and such awful wells as their big feet dug in 
the soft earth! Once the drought threatened to destroy 
my work, and then by the time I had watering 
arrangements complete, it rained and rained and 
rained, until I expected to see every vegetable float off 
in the general deluge. My consolation in this direful 
time was, that as ‘“‘it rained on the just and the un- 
just,” there was a chance of drowning some of the 
myriad bugs and worms which infested my plants. 
Every thing that grew seemed to have an especial pest, 
besides being preyed upon by the general torments. 

I sawso many methods for framing tomatoes, that at 
first I was a little bewildered and unable to choose, but 
finally, John, with my help, made a trellis, slanting to 
the south. We intended the vines to run up on this, 
and drop the fruit through the holes, where it was to 
hang and ripen in the summer sun. Besides fruit our 
vines grew worms—green and horrible to look at. 
They are said to be poisonous; I shouldn't wonder. I'll 
take the person's word for it who ate them to find eut. 
One morning I drove the Bramahs around the trellis, 
expecting them to consider the green monsters a dainty 
dish. They were dieting about this time and declined 
the worms, but ate the tomatoes. I flattered myself 
that they could only reach the lower vines, and thought 
no more about it, until one morning, John called me to 
see the egg plants. ‘‘Egg plants! I didn’t buy any.” 
“They are up any way,” said he, pointing to my 
three old hens, who were calmly gazing on the sur- 
rounding scenery, from the dizzy heights of the top 
bar in the trellis. There was an ‘“ I-told-you-so” look 
in the corner of John’s eye; he doesn’t believe in Bra- 
mahs. But I told him all three would be wanting to 
“set” by-and-by. My ‘* hens,” however, were too self- 
sacrificing for any personal considerations, and de- 
voted their entire time and attention to the garden, 
never once asking for nest eggs. My squashes meant 
well, but circumstances were too much for them. They 
came up beautifully, and began to unfold their deli- 
cate blossoms when a hundred million blaek flies took 
possession. I did not count the flies, but feel certain 
that I have not underrated them. Well, the vines were 
doing their best to learn the sweet uses of adversity, 
when that odorous insect, the squash bug came, bring- 
ing all his relations with him. In a few hours, nothing 
was left of these devoted vegetables but the roots, and 
some of the bugs were burrowing for them, suffering 
only a temporary embarrassment from the hot water 
bath I helped them to. The greater part of the family 
returned to the wood pile triumphant. I should have 
been squashless, indeed, had not the wise man’s vines 
followed his example and leaned on the fence. Once 
started, they easily wandered over, leaving nine good 
squashes to pay for their board. My Limas ran up their 
poles, throwing great clusters of pods all the way up. 
The wax beans were more inclined to gad about. We 
began fo eat sweet corn in July, and had one sort after 
another, tasselled, and eared, until the frosts came. 
The sweet potatoes covered their ridges, and sent long 
trails into the neighboring beds, catching into the earth 
here and there. The wise man said that “‘I must gather 
all these up and lay them on top of the bed.” I did so, 
and the Bramahs took their daily sand-bath among 
the yellow tubers. 

My sweet potatoes, cucumbers, and beets were as 
fine as the wise man’s. But, alas! my parsnips. I 
sowed a paper of seed, and nine came up. It makes me 
sad when I think how lonely nine parsnips must feel, 
scattered over so large a bed. The blood beets couldn't 
be beaten, neither could the white. Every seed came 
up, they grew in secret for awhile, then got to pushing 
each other out of bed; the result was surprising. A 
third at least of every beet was high and dry above 
ground, and in August the yellow birds came in scores 
and picked the leaves all off. So there they stood in 
martial array. I shouldn’t have been a bit surprised 
if they had formed a procession and marched to the 
root cellar. I have thought of introducing them to the 
Farmers’ Club as the “ self-diggers.”” Every day there 
was something to be done—weeding or digging, some- 
times coaxing backward plants with a little rich earth. 
So the summer slipped away its long hours of sunshine 
perfecting my vegetables. My table was furnished 
with “all the delicacies of the season,’’ leaving a plenti- 
ful surplus for the winter’s needs. There are vege- 
tables and vegetables. What one buys may be sweet 
and fresh, but they lack the flavor and sweetness of 
those raised by “the sweat of the brow,’’ and grown 
on one’s own land. Everything did not turn out as I 
anticipated—turnips, for instance. I sowed turnips in 
every available spot, and had but seven bushels for 
my pains. Still, I think, that with careful economy 

they will last a family of fowr until spring. I fully 
intended taking the premium on several vegetables, - 
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but when fall came I was too modest to make the 
effort, but came home from the fair more than satis- 
fied with the good sensible growth my vegetables had 
accomplished. You might go all over my grounds 
without finding anything ‘‘mammoth” except the 
tomato worms. Even the wise man’s squashes acquired 
a medium-sized respectability on my side of the fence. 
The summer's work ended in October. All my crops 
were safely garnered then. The wise man, who was 
nearly worn out trying to train me in the agricultural 
way I should go, said, ‘‘ You have done pretty well, 
Madam John, pretty well, considering. But you do 
have some queer ‘idees’!’ planting scarlet runners 
along with your Limas, to make them pretty! and 
bordering your walks with mignonette are—notions. 
Now, you see I have sage, thyme, and wormwood, 
alongside of my garden, lass; and I let my tomatoes 
run around on the ground, as nature intended ’em to. 
Ef nature had meant them to grow in the air, she would 
have hung them on a tree.’’ Completely crushed, I 
humbly asked, why do you bush your peas and pole 
your beans? But the wise man said something about 
‘no use trying to explain anything toa woman. The 
smallest of them are as contrairy as’’—— I shall grow 
gray; and never know the exact sum of my “ contrari- 
ness.” Notwithstanding my ‘‘notions,’’ and a faint 
suspicion that I was out of my “speer,’’ the wise man 
has been kind, patronizing, and manly. I am under 
great obligations to him. John says: “Last year my 
wife was delicate, and had nerves, but, upon my word, 
I think she buried them all in the garden.”” When John 
says pretty things without a sting, he must be John. 
My work is done. The snow is softly falling, hiding 
with its beauty, the ugliness all out doors wears in Jan- 
uary. On the farther side of the garden lies a solemn 
looking mound, which might serve for the grave of the 
Cardiff giant, if it was not filled with my spring cab- 
bage. My root cellar is well stocked, and I have sum- 
mer sunshine bottled up (otherwise tomato catchup). 
The little onions that would not grow and @id not die 
worked up beautifully in pickles. The corn and beans 
we couldn’t eat green are very acceptable dry, and 
each day brings some pleasant reminder of ‘* my sum- 
mcr ina garden.” 





The Church. 


HOME. 


a 

It is stated that at the recent convention of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Pittsburgh, a number of clergymen advyo- 
cated the abandonment of the Sunday-school system, and a 
return to the ancient practice of religious instruction in the 
family. We trust that they did not come to this conclusion 
through any failure of the schools in their own parishes. 

A stranger attended a church in Washington the 
Sunday before the Inauguration, where he heard a vigorous 
appeal from the pastor to his congregation to pay off the heavy 
debt on their house of worship. He was convinced on the 
spot, and subscribed the twenty dollars he had laid aside for 
a ticket to the grand Inauguration Ball he had proposed to 
attend. 


The Chinese Sunday-school connected with the First 
Congregational Church of San Francisco has been in success- 
ful operation for three years, and now numbers about a hun- 
dred scholars. No very serious efforts have been made to 
Christianize the Celestials on our western coast, it would 
seem, on account of the prejudice against them, and every 
such enterprise as the above needs every encouragement, 


It is to be regretted that sectional prejudice is still 
strong enough in some parts of the country to influence the 
action of professing Christians. An association of Baptists in 
Mississippi has recently warned its churches “to be cautious 
in receiving or countenancing Northern Baptists, and espe- 
cially ministers, because it is their avowedgpurpose to bring 
about perfect equality of races in the South; not only reli- 
gious and political, but social as well.” 


A veteran Methodist minister of Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., Rey. Alfred Brunson, celebrated his eightieth birthday 


“fast month by preaching a sermon recalling the known results 


of his sixty-three years of ministerial labor. During this long 
period he has preached ten thousand sermons, has been in- 
strumental, he hopes, in the conversion of six thousand souls, 
has aided in building forty churches, and has traveled 120,000 
miles. Moreover, he has seen the Methodist Church increase 
from less than sixty-eight thousand to more than three mil- 
lion worshipers. 





It seems that the church at Norwich, Vt., really made 
a serious matter of their pastor's playing blindman’s-buff and 
checkers, going so far as to call a council to consider the case. 
But the council very properly found nothing to consider, un- 
less it was the church itself, which was informed that the 
charges against its minister were of “ too trivial a character 
to demand any notice.”’ The council advised against the re- 
signation of the pastor, vindicated his character and his course 
in the premises, and counseled the fault-finding members of 
the congregation ‘‘ not to attempt again to bind their notions 
on unessential points upon the consciences of others.”’ 





The pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania 
having’ recently been deposed from the ministry on certain 
charges, his congregation met, and unanimously passed reso- 
lutions declaring that the action of the Presbytery was unjust, 
and unwarranted by facts; that the church-members had 
watched the proceedings, weighed the evidence and the char- 
acter of the witnesses, and could find nothing proven against 
their pastor; but that, on the contrary, they believed him in- 
nocent, and heartily defended and sympathized with him. 


* The minister in question has appealed his case to the Synod. 





We regret to record the death of the venerable and 
beloved Bishop Mclivaine, of Ohio, on the 14th inst., at Flo- 
rence, Italy. His health had been feeble for many months, 
but one of his recent letters stated that he had improved, and 
hoped to return to the United States during the present 
spring. The deceased was consecrated Bishop in 182, and 
was the second in seniority on the list of American Episcopal 
bishops. He leaves the memory of a long and useful life, 
distinguished by the exercise of cminent talents in all depart- 
ments of Christian work, as preacher, author and adviser. 
His age was seventy-five. 

Baltimore has raised up a layman in whose philan- 
thropy and munificence she may well take pride. Mr. John 
Hopkins, of that city, besides giving thirteen acres of valu- 
able land for a public hospital, has further transferred to the 
trustees a piece of property worth $2,000,000, the income of 
which shall go to the support of the institution. Within the 
Hospital and Orphan's Home can be accommodated at least 
four hundred patients, to include “ the indigent sick of Balti- 
more and its environs, without regard to sex, age, or color, 
who require surgical or medical treatment.’’ Conyalescent 
patients are to Lave a separate building. 





A new and handsome Episcopal Church was de- 
stroyed by fire ina Pennsylvania town a few days since, ana 
now its rector makes 2 public appeal for pecuniary assistance 
from any source to enable the vestry to rebuild. The loss 
was a total one, there being only a small insurance, not suf- 
ficient to covera debt on the house of $6,000. Had the trustees 
takea the precaution to insure the church, there would be no 
-need to call upon other parishes for aid. Quite in contrast to 
this case is that of a Presbyterian church which was recently 
burned in Michigan, whose pastor writes that he has not the 
heart, or rather, the face, to appeal to the purses of people 
abroad for aid, because the church was not insured. 

It is gratifying to notice the enterprise of many of 
the Young Men's Christian Associations throughout the coun- 
try in securing permanent buildings for their use. It is 
equally gratifying to find that in some places they extend 
their work to meet the exigencies of the time. The Buffalo 
Association, we observe, has established a soup and coffee 
room which is patronized by the laboring classes. In Chicago, 
the Association has secured rooms in some of the depots, in 
which varied reading matter can be found for the numbers 
of the young men who always “resort” around a depot. In 
Baltimore, many destitute and homeless persons have been 
fed, and places found for their employment. The field has 
no limit, and the associations deserve every encouragement 
in this direction. 

The Lutherans are proud of their large numbers, and 
justly so, if the statement is accurate that nearly one-half of 
the Protestant world has adoptedthe ‘ormof faith. In this 
country, they rank third dr fourth in ta. >rder of denomina- 
tional strength. We can understand, therefore, why a promi- 
nent Lutheran should manifest the enthusiasm he does when 


he writes of his church that she is the oldest of Protestant | 


churches, and, in a certain sense, the mother of them all. 
“Embracing the north of Europe, the Scandinavian King- 
doms, the German States, with millions of her children in 
tussia, Hungary, Poland, France, Holland, and in almost 
every part of the globe where Protestantism is tolerated, she 


speakes in more tongues, and ministers in more nationalities | 


than all the others put together.” 


Since the admission of laymen into the church Coun- 
cils of the Methodists, they seem to have risen in importance 
in the eyes of the ministers. Up to the last General Confer- 
ence, the Book Concern Committee was conducted solely by 
clergymen; but the “irregularities’’ of the establishment 
came out, and now that Committee, whose responsibilities are 
great, has been reorganized. It consists, under the new order 
of things, of seven laymen and eleven ministers, which, reck- 
oning one laymap as equal totwo clergymen in business mat- 
ters, says the Auburn Advocate, gives the Committee a ma- 
jority of one and a half laymen. The laymen, however, have 
the immediate charge of the business, and they are expected 
to conduct it in such a way that there will be no more com- 
plaints of fraud and mismanagement brought up to scandalize 
the Church again. 

It is evident that Protestantism is not to be estab- 
lished in Mexico without encountering bitter and possibly 
violent opposition. The law granting freedom of worship te 
all forms of religion of course is not relished by the Catholics, 
and they protest against its enforcement at every opportuni- 
ty. Not long since, says a Mexican journal, a priest clad in 
the garb of his order appeared in the streets of the capital 
and publicly denounced the liberalizing law, but the Govern- 
ment remains firm and declares that it must be fully observed. 
Under its operation Protestantism is making good progress 
throughout the Republic, which gives great offense to the 
priesthood, who are using every means to circumscribe its in- 
fluence. Their conduct has been the cause of some outbreaks 
lately, one case being reported where a crowd of fanatics, 
excited to frenzy by the sermons of some priests, made an 
attack upon a congregation of Protestants in San Luis and 
injured a number of worshipers. 


We have before us the statistics of the Congregational 
churches in the United States for the year 1872, and they make 
a satisfactory exhibit for the denomination. There are 3,263 
church organizations represented in all the States and terri- 
tories, with two or three exceptions, which is a net increase 
of 61 over the previous year, 128 new societies having been 
formed, while 67 were dissolved. The Congregational minis- 
ters number 3,201, an increase of 77; but of these there are 400 
who are without charges, and available for the pastorate, 
while 550 are otherwise employed, teaching school, or holding 
Official positions in colleges and societies, and not a few are 
physically disabled from ministerial work. On the other 
hand, some 640 churches are actually without pastors, and 134 
more are supplied by ministers of other denomininations, so 
that there are in active service 2,252 ministers as pastors 
over 2,487 churches. The reported membership of the churches 
is 318,916, a gain of 6,862 over the year 1871; the benevolent 
contributions amounted to $1,305,873, an increase of $155,889. 
These figures are gratifying, speaking rélatively, since they 
indicate the steady progress of the denomination; but the 





old proportion of vacant churches and unemployed ministers 
still exists, as it does in all denominations. It may be men- 
tioned here that there are now more young men studying for 
the Congregational ministry in the various colleges and semi- 
naries than for many years before. 

The Theological Seminary at Danville, Ky., which 
has been a bone of contention between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians in that vicinity since the opening of 
the late war, was closed temporarily some months ago on ac- 
count of some disagreement among the professors. The in- 
stitution belongs to the Northern Church, and of late years 
has been feebly patronized by students. It cannot well be 
given up, because it is endowed with funds which would re- 
vert to the original donors, should an attempt be made to use 
them for any other purpose than for the Seminary. In view 
of this state of things, a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian makes the suggestion, which is worthy of atten- 
tion, that the institution be made a seminary for the training 
of colored ministers for the Southern blacks. The freedmen 
need educated preachers of their own race, and here is an en- 
dowed but empty seminary, which might be put to that use. 
The suggestion is timely, as the General Assembly meets in 
May, and will have the Danville institution before it to pass 
upon, 





FOREIGN. 

Pére Hyacinthe has accepted the call of Geneva from 
the ‘Old Catholics’’ of that city, and has already appeared 
among them to their great gratification and delight. 

The progress of the Russian forces through Asia is 
justified by an English missionary of long standing in India, 
upon the ground that it would help to overthrow that for- 
midable foe to Christian civilization—Mohammedanism, 


In a number of English Episcopal churches, an extra 
communion service is held in the evening, for the benefit of 
church-members who are unable to attend in the forenoon. 
The result, in many cases, has been very gratifying, the at- 
tendance being sometimes larger than at the day service, 


The wife of the late Merle d’Aubigne continues to 
teach in her favorite Sunday-school in Geneva, of which she 
has had charge fourteen years. Her husband's pecuniary 
assistance is no longer at hand, and the devoted woman is 
obliged to depend on friends to carry on her enterprise. Her 
case is presented to the Protestant women of America, 


The President of Liberia, Hon. J. J. Roberts, reports 
that many chiefs of the aboriginal tribes within the limits of 
the Republic are now earnestly importuning the Govern- 
ment to establish schools in their districts for the instruction 
of their children in the principles of Christianity, in the ordi- 
nary branches of literature, and the arts of civilized life. 


Referring to the tendency to pulldown the mountain 
chapels in his diocese, the Bishop of Carlisle desires that they 
should be rebuilt upon a model which should bave something 
of a solid and solemn character, and which would seem to 
tone and harmenize with the solitudes in which they are 
placed. His desire in this respect has brought out about fifty 
different plans from architects for such chapels. 


The oldest foreign missionary now living in active 
service is supposed to be Rey. John Ross, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, whose field is in South Africa. He completes the 
fiftieth year of his work the present month, and in celebra- 
tion of the event the Scotch Foreign Mission Board have re- 
solved to send out to him $2,500 to enable his native congre- 
gation to build a new house of -worship for their use. 


The Pope is again depressed, this time by the expul- 
sion of Bishop Mermillod from Geneva by the Swiss authori- 
ties, to whom he has written: “ Truly, venerable brother, we 
are in troubled times, which will lead to worse. Persecution, 
which in this country is daily increasing, threatens also 
Switzerland with a terrible schism, unless it shall please God 
to put a check to the machin:tions of impiety.” 


Some of the meetings held in England in favor of the 
separation of Church and State appear to be rather livelier 
than the grave subjeet would justify. In one case, a tumult- 
uous scene occurred, where some opponents of the movement 
let loose sparrows and black-birds in the meeting, and fired 
off crackers. Two young men, wearing bishops’ hats and 
white neck-ties, appeared on the platform, and other similar 
diversions were indulged in. 


Quite a remarkable revival work has been going on 
in certain parts of France in connection with Protestant 
churches. In the Haute-Loire, the wife of the pastor of the 
National Reformed Church, in a mountain region, formed a 
small circle of pious women, who have prayed together, and 
sought how they should please their Saviour by working for. 
Him. Bible-study, Sunday-school, and visitation of the sick, 
have been the simple means of glorious results. The church 
has been crowded, and many conversions have occurred. 
Some of the young lace-makers sit up two hours later than 
usual every Saturday in order to gain money for the Home 
Missions. One young woman has been the means of bringing 
to Christ one or more persons in every house of her small 
village. 


At the late Missionary Corfference at Allahabad, 
India, one of the most interesting papers read was that pre- 
sented by Rev. Mr. Sherring, who had been appointed to com- 
pile the statistics of the Indian Church. From his report we 
take the following important facts: Ten years ago, there 
were 138,731 native Christians in the whole of India. This 
number has since then increased to 224,161—that is, to the ex- 
tent of 85,430 persons, which is at the rate of 61 per cent. 
During the preceding eleven years, or from 1850 to 1861, the 
rate of increase was about 53 per cent. In several missions, 
the increase has been very remarkable, and is-worthy of spe- 
cial attention. For instance, at the commencement of the 
last decade, the American Baptist Missions in the Telugn 
country had-guly 23-converts; they haye now 6,418, In Chota. 
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Nagpore, the increase has been from 2,531 to more than 20,900, 
alittle more than two-thirds of whom are attached to Goss- 
ner’s Mission, the remainder being associated with the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. The Christians of the 
.American Methodists have advanced from 305 to 1,835, or at the 
rate of 500 per cent.; the converts of the American Reformed 
Church have increased from 796 to 2,478, or more than 200 per 


cent.; and of the American Lutherans, from 67 to 2,470, or 


upwards of 500 per cent. ‘It isa healthy sign of progress that 
in the ten years the number of central mission stations in In- 
dia has increased from 319 to 423; of native ordained ministers, 
from 97 to 226; and of communicants, from 24,976 to 2,813. Of 
the entire number of converts added to the Protestant Church 
in India during the decade, three-fourths at the very least, 
that is, considerably more than sixty thousand persons, are 
from low caste and aborignal tribes, which everywhere, for 
the most part, show themselves much more susceptible to 
Christian influence, and much more free from prejudice than 
pure Hindoos. Turning next to the great work*of education 
performed by missions in India, we cannot but be struck with 
the results which have been attained. In the year 1861, there 
were in all the missions 75,975 pupils under instruction; in 
1871, there were 122,372, of whom 26,611 were young women and 
girls. This shows an increase of 46,597. In te previous ten 
years, that is, from 1851 to 1861, the increase was less than 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Mar. 10, to Mondey, Mar. 17.) 

France and Germany have entered into a new con- 
vention, which was signed at Berlin on Saturday. This pro- 
vides for the withdrawal of the German forces from French 
territory by the 5th of September next, at which date the un- 
paid balance of the indemnity will be handed over. Indeed, 
the evacuation will be practically effected on the Ist of July, 
as from that time forward Verdun and its vicinity will alone 
be held by Germans. 





In Prussia the Lower House has voted the usual 
grants for salaries to the Roman Catholic prelates, including 
the Bishop of Ermeland, whose salary was suspended a few 
months ago in consequence of his excommunicatiin of a 
liberal-minded priest. This is not unhandsome on the part of 
the Prussian legislators, but on the other hand they have 
passed, by a nearly unanimous vote, a Bill amending the con- 
stitution, So that the Bills touching ecclesiastical reform can 
be acted upon. 





. Two of the elections which we mentioned last week 

have come off, resulting in the clection of a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, James A. Weston, in New Hampshire, and of the 
choice of Mr. Boutwell for Senator from Massachusetts. 
The vote for Congressmen was very close, in New Hampshire, 
but the Republicans have apparently gained three. The Le- 
gislature remains Republican. Mr. Boutwell received 152 out 
of the 275 votes cast by the two Houses in joint convention. 
Mr. Dawes received 115 votes, and the remaining 8 were 
equally divided between Dr. Loring, William Whiting, J. R. 
‘Tarbox, and C, G. Greene. 

Professor John Torrey, of Columbia College, died in 
this city on Monday, at the age of seventy-five years. He 
toek part in the development of American science almost 
from its origin. Appointed Professor of Chemistry, Geology 
and Mineralogy at West Point in 1824; he served there three 
years, and then accepted the Chair of Chemistry and Botany 
in the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, which 
he occupied until 1855. During a part of this time he was Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural History in the College of New 
Jersey. In 184, he was appointed Chief Assayer in the United 
States Assay Office in this city. He was very highly esteemed 
by scientific men at home and abroad, and especially by botan- 
ists, among whom his researches and reports concerning the 
flora of North America are regarded as standard works of 
reference, 

Inconsiderate as “Captain Jack” has heretofore 
shown himself in regard to the wishes of citizens, soldiers 
and commissioners, his latest reported move is the unkindest 
of all. If report be true, all the negotiations which have oc- 
cupied the last three weeks were merely strategic moves. 
Scarecly had the Commissioners triumphantly sent off a 
mounted orderly to the nearest tclegraph-station, announc- 
ing the submission of the savages, when some scout brought 
ina report that “ Captain Jack” had evacuated bis impreg- 
nable lava-beds, and gone,‘ horse, foot, and dragoons,”’ into a 
region which gives him a larger territory wherein to operate, 
and is even more inaccessible for regular siege operations. 
The ignorance of these savages regarding the rules of civil- 
izod warfare, is, in this instance, singularly conspicuous. 


No progress has apparently been made in the New 
York City Charter at Albany, but the wires are being pulled 
most vigorously by the different parties interested, which 
are now classified as follows: Ist, The Committee of Sev- 
onty and the Reformers generally, represented by Dorman B. 
Eaton and Judge Emott. 2d, The Regular Republicans (more’s 
the pity), represented by Mr. Thomas Murphy and sundry 
Custom-House officials. 3d, (And this is reported as a new 
combination), a clique said to embrace the Governor, Mayor 
Havemeyer, and Thurlow Weed, who believe in the possi- 
bility of reforming the old Democratic party in this city, and 
see their opportunity in the present crisis. It is more than 
probable that the last combination exists only in the imagina- 
tion of Albany correspondents, and we may assume that the 
case really lies between the “Seventy” and the Custom- 
House. We hope that the Senate Committee on Cities is equal 
to the occasion. Certainly it will not fail in reaching a just 
conclusion through a lack of advisers. It is now rumored, 
and the rumor has a show of probability, that the Governor 
will interpose his veto if the Bill comes to him for signature 
in the shape in which it passed the Assembly. 


From Philadelphia we learn that the affairs of the 
Centennial Celebration are progressing favorably. The 
United States Commissiéners, with a large force of clerks and 
assistants, have offices at. No. 904 Walnut Street. The build- 
ings in which the exhibition will be held are to be in Fair- 
mount Park, on the northern side of the Schulkill, The plans 





are not yet adopted, but it is understood that architects will | 


be invited to compete, and that competent judges will decide 
upon the merits of the different plans. The year 1876 is still 
so far ahead that even Philadelphians may be excused for not 
having worked themselves into a fever heat. They are 
naturally far ahead of New York and the rest of the world in 
this respect. The major part of the expenses is to be met by 
the different States, each of which is invited to contribute a 
certain amount based upon its wealth. Of course cach State 
is at liberty to do as it pleases about subscribing to the fund, 


but it is announced that several have already completed their 


quota. The Commissioners purpose learning something from 
the Austrians, and have accordingly detailed Professor Bluke, 
one of their number, to visit the Vienna Exhibition during 
the coming summer. 


Governor Dix has decided not to interfere in the case 
of Foster, and notwithstanding the supplementary, though 
informal, evidence which has been brought forward to influ- 
ence his decision, we cannot but believe that those who ap- 


prove of capital punishment, under any circumstances, will | 


admit that his conclusion is just. 
poor man’s hopes only to disappoint them, but the lawyers 
and the petitioners alone are to blame for that. Never in this 
country, save perhaps in the case of Major André (and that is 


It was hard to raise the | 
| 


by no means a parallel one), has such strong influence been | 


brought to bear upon the officer in whose hands lay the pardon- 
ing power. 
which is rare enough in these days, for within the week he 
has lost a son by death, and the counsel of Foster doubt- 
less hoped that this affliction would tell powerfully in their 
client’s favor. We can only hope that the conclusion of this 
matter will have its effect as a warning to those ruffians who 
apologize for a murder committed in liquor, and who habitu- 
ally of an evening are intoxicated to about the same degree 
as was Foster when he struck the fatal blow. . 

Having given Mr. Colfax the benefit of a statement 
concerning his reception at South Bend, we ought not to re- 
fuse the same favorto Mr. Ames. He reached North Easton, 
Mass., on Thursday, and the complimentary dinner and de- 
monstrations of welcome which were accorded him in the 
village school-house were quite as enthusiastic as those of 
which Mr. Colfax was the recipient at the court-house in 
South Bend. Allowance must, of course, be made for the 
fact that in one case the crowd was made up of undemonstra- 
tive Yankees, who had only an ex-Representative to cheer for, 
and in the other of enthusiastic Westerners, who had an ex- 
Vice-President. Mr. Ames was greatly at a disadvantage in 
that he was no better than General Grant at speech making. 
He read a short address, which was conspicuous for nothing 
but its brevity and the concise way in which it states the case. 
“The whole offense,” he says, “is in selling $16,000 of stock to 
eleven members of Congress at the same price I paid for it, 
and at the same price I sold the same stock to others; and if 
the ‘parties purchasing the stock had simply told the truth, 
and said they had a right to purchase it, that would have been 
the end of it."" He goes on to ‘speak with contempt of the 
Poland committee, and evidently regards the whole affair as 
impotent to the last degree. 


Canada is not in ecstacies over her new census any 
more than was the Tammany Ring when the Government re- 





quently under a great disadvantag>. This yoar, so it is said, 
they have very generally refused to take orders uncondition- 
aily, and will, thercfore, be better able to stop work and stand 
asiege. We are very sorry that in all these manouverings 
the principte of arbicration as recognized in England does not 
secm to find a place. There is much justice in the complaints 
which artisans prefer against their employers, but there is 
tyrannical injustice in the rules by which the lazy and incom- 
petent among them keep their fellows from bettering them- 
selves. There must surely be a way in which these matters 
can be adjusted, Simple good faith and mutual forbearance 
in a court of arbitration offers the most natural solution, 


News from Zanzibar, under date of January 18th, 
reports the progress of Sir Bartle Frere’s negotiations with 
the Sultan in the matter of the slave trade, to which attention 
was called by Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley. The Sultan 
is naturally reluctant to make a treaty whereby his own in- 
come will be reduced. At present such is the demand for 
slaves in Persia, Turkey, and Arabia that credentials from 
the Sultan of Zanzibar command quite a premium in the mar- 
ket, and existing treaties with the maritime powers, and espe- 
cially with England, make it necessary that such credentials 
shall be respected although they may cover cargoes of slaves. 
After the Sultan is disposed of, the slavers will probably 
haul down the Arab and Zanzibar flags and fly those of France 


|} and Turkey, which will leave affairs in as bad a shape as ever. 


General Dix, too, has shown a degree of firmness | 





turns cut down the population of New York below the figure | 


which, in the estimation of its then rulers, it ought to have 
reached. When the Dominion came into existence 
years ago, the regularly appointed arithmetic man, influenced, 
perhaps, by the glorious anticipations indulged in by the 
newspapers, footed up the probable population in 1871 at 
4,200,000 souls. It is said that popular indignation against Mr. 
Dunkin, under whose superintendence the census was taken, 


six | 


It seems that the French consuls can and do give passes to the 
masters of trading vessels for twenty or thirty servants apiece. 
The masters become French citizens by building a cabin on 
some French island, after the fashion of our own pre-emption 
settlers, sleeping in it one or two nights, and then taking out 
naturalization papers. Sir Bartle has a difficult task before 
him, and when it is done the slave trade will. so far as we can 
see, be as active as ever. However, England has set about 
the business in the full appreciation of its complications, and 
she has men-of-war enough at Zanzibar to give the slavers 
some rough handling as soon as an opening presents itself. 
Already some slave cargoes have been intercepted without 
the Sultan's pass, and these have been summarily dealt with. 

After several days of comparatively anmooth sailing, 
the Senate waked up on Thursday to the fact that in Mr. 
Caldwell’s case it had important questions before it, which de- 
manded grave consideration and a positive verdict. Under 
this conviction, the debate has waxed warm, and some of the 
ablest speakers have been called out. The Committee, it wiil 
be remembered, reported, in the middle of February, that 
Caldwell was not legally elected, and offered a resolution to 
that effect. Since that time the country has bcen scandalized 
by the discovery that many of its representatives in both 
Houses of Congress profess to believe that a government offi- 
cial can only be punished for misdemeanors committed after 
he has beenswornia, The House shirked the responsibility of 
deciding upon this question—indeed, practically decided that 
it did not care very much about # one way or the other, and 
there is, therefore, the more reason to rejoice that the Senate 
is going over the ground pretty thoroughly. Mr. Schurz, who 
has kept himself in the background of late, made a strong 
specch on the right side. It is time, he said, to establisha pre- 
cedent in cases like this, if, as certain Senators claim, none 
already exists. Here is Caldwell, a man unknown to fame, but 
having plenty of money. Heis brought forward by managers 
** whose whole political wisdom consists In the low tricks of 
the trade and the appliances of corruption.” He is told that 
he must spend money, and does as he is bid. “1,” said the 
senator, “ shall vote for the resolution,” and if it fail, * I shall 


| then vote for the reselution to expel Mr. Caldwell, firmly be- 


reached such a pitch when he announced 3,485,761 as the best, | 


he could do, that he was obliged to resign his position as Min- 
ister of Agriculture and retire upon a Judgeship. Further, 
Quebee has increased only 6 per cent., while Ontario has 
gained 15 per cent. This gives the latter right to more repre- 
sentatives than the former,which is not agreeable to Quebec 
people. For the ten years ending 1861, the increase was 33 per 
cent., while for the succeeding ten years it was only 124 per 
cent. During the same periods the United States gained 25 
per cent. and 22 per cent., the latter, be it remembered, in 
spite of the war. The principal items in the decrease are 


found in the withdrawal of the English garrison, amounting | 


to some 20,000 men, and in the largely increased emigration to 
the United States. 

Mr. Gladstone’s time has come at last. After four 
years’ service as Prime Minister of England, he has failed to 
carry through the House of Commons a very important meas- 
ure, has tendered his resignation to Her Majesty the Queen, 





who, no vote of confidence being in the meantime forthcom- | 


ing, has accepted the same, and has requested Mr. Disracli to 
form a new Cabinet. Tse measure upon which the House 
refused to sustain the Gladstone Ministry was known as the 
Trish Universities Bill. It was promised at the opening of 
Parliament, and was in fact a culmination of that claborat> 
system of Irish Reform to which the Premicr has devoted 
himself during the last half of histerm. Afterall, though the 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone and the appointment of Mr. 
Disraeli are distinctly announced, some compromise may yct 
be effected, for a notice of a vote of confidence to be moved 
on Monday was received with cheers, and there are even ru- 
mors of a coalition ministry. Judging from the bricf dis- 
patches, which give the drift of affairs, Mr. Disraeli has won 
a victory of which he is hardly prepared to reap the benefits. 


Certain it is that the latest advices leave it doubtful whether | 


he will consent to try his hand at Cabinet making, or 
whether, in the event of his refusal, a Provisional Govern- 


ment will be formed, until appeal can be had to the people. | 
A change of ministry is not so easily effected in England as it | 


isin Spain, and yet no one, except perhaps a few “ interna- 
tionals,”’ for a moment supposes that revolution, or anything 
like it, will follow. Such a difference is there in races! 
Strikes are organizing among artisans of all classes in 
this city, preparatory to a repetition, on @ larger scale, of the 
disastrous campaign which caused so much bad blood, not to 
mention the loss of time and money, last year. The conditions 
are somewhat changed. If the workmen are stronger in funds 
and members and organization, so are the employers, and the 
balance is rather in favor of the latter, because last year they 
had no organization at all to speak of, had taken large orders 
without reference to a possible strike, and labored conse- 





lieving, as I do, that the corruption shown in this case touches 
his character no less than the election, and clearly unfits him 
for a seat in the Senate of the United States.”’ Some of the op- 
position to the resolution comes from men who, like Mr. 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, will very likely vote for expulsion 
when they will not go back of State’s action, and declare the 
legislative vote illegal. There is, however, a tolerably strong 
party, and we are sorry to see that Mr. Conkling is among 
them, who would, if they could, ignore the whole matter, and 
assume that corrupt doings at election time are a part of the 
eternal order of politics. 
When the President failed to veto the Sundry Civil 
Appropriations’ Bill, on account of the amendment increas- 
ing his own and other salaries, and granting back pay to 
members of the Forty-second Congress, he lost a notable op- 
portunity for winning instant commendation and lasting 
honor. An extra session of Congress would have been neces- 
sary, for the machinery of government could not well have 
gone on without the money provided for in the other sec- 
tions. Probably it was this consideration which induced the 
President to sign this Bill. The New York Times is to be 
credited with a very instructive analysis of that final vote, 99 
against 97, whereby the amendment was passed. It disides 
the members voting affirmatively into four groups, consiat- 
ing, respectively, of members from the South, including Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia; from the West, including Missouri 
and Kentucky; from the Middle States (that is, in this case, 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey), and from New 
England. Of the 50 members from the Southern States, 41 
voted affirmatively : so did 30 of the 88 Western members ; so 
did 24 of the 6) Middle States men; and so did 4 of the 27 New 
Englanders. According to party lines, the amendment was 
passed by 51 Republicans and 48 Democrats, and epposed by 
60 Republicans and 37 Democrats. A little experimental figur- 
ing in vulgar fractions and the rule-of-three, with the above 
figures as a basis of calculation, gives interesting cata, whict 
may, perhaps, be advantageously compared with the Census 
Reports on illiteracy. It is farther notable that the four New 
England men whose names appear in the above-mortioned 
list, namely, Messrs. Ames, Butler, Banks and Twitchell, 
are from Massachusetts. Let this fact comfort our Southern 
friends for the unsatisfactory showing of their own represeu- 
tatives in this matter. New Yerk not unnaturally furnished 
one-half of the affirmative voters from the Middle States ; 
but the virtue of the metropolis stands vindicated at last, for 
only one of the city delegates, Fernando Wood, voted for the 
measure. The yote in the Senate leads to the same conclu- 
sions. It stood 36 for, and 27 against. Twenty-four of the 06 
came from the Southern, 10 from the Western, 2 from the 
Middle, and none from the New England States. Twenty- 
two Republicans voted aye, and the same number nay, while 
14 Democrats and Liberals (including Mr. Trumbull), voted 
aye, against 5 voting nay. Certainly neither of the great 
political parties has much to congratulate itself upon, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


INSTINCT IN YOUNG BIRDS. 
N interesting article by Mr. D. A. Spalding, 
£ in Nature, adduces many proofs of instinct, as 
shown by birds too young to have acquired by imita- 
tion or practice the feclings or motions described. Thus 
chickens, kept in a state of blindness from one te three 
days after hatching, showed, when placed in the light, 
an immediate perception of distance and direction. 


Often, at the end of two minutes, their eyes followed | 


with precisiow the movements of crawling insects; in 
from two to fifteen minutes, they pecked at some ob- 
ject, never missing by more than a hair's breadth. A 
chicken, six minutes after first seeing, watched the 
movements of a fly twelve inches distant; at ten min- 
utes, it “went for” the fly, and obtained him ; at 
twenty minutes, it had not attempted to walk a step; 
- but, being placed within sight and call of a hen and 
other chickens, it chirped for a minute, and then ran 
to the hen, in as straight a line as it could, hopping 
over small obstacles, going around large ones, and 
traveling in every respect as intelligently as if it had 
had long experience. 

Experiments on hearing were equally decisive. 
Chickens, hooded while yet in the shell, were able 
afterward to follow the hen-mother by the sound of 
her clucking. The instinctive fear of the hawk was 
manifested by very young chickens and turkeys which 
had never before seen that bird; and in the great 
majority of numerous experiments made with chickens 
nnd bees, though not in all cases, there was evidence of 
an instinctive dread of the sting-bearing insect. Cer- 
tain motions were also shosyn to be instinctive, and 
not at all dependent upon the individual experience. 
Dressing the wings, scratching for food, and the dex- 
terous snatching after insects are among these. The 
peculiar tactics of the turkeys in fly-catching were 
shown by the young turkeys without instruction or 
practice; and, what is equally significant, a chicken, 
which was made from the first, and for several months, 
the sole companion of a young turkey, never showed 
the slightest tendency to adopt the superior art of 
-catching flies practised before it all day long. Mr. 
Spalding is inclined to explain the phenomena of in- 
stinct by the theory of inherited association. 


THE GLACIAL PERIOD IN NEW ENGLAND. 


‘TN Stlliman’s Journal for March, Professor Dana 
_ states his views with regard to the Glacial and 
Champlain eras in New England. The former was the 
era of transportation by ice; the earlier part of the 
latter was the period of melting, and an era of great 
deposition and further transportation by moving 
waters and floating ice. The Glacial period was very 
long. At the estimated rate of the movement of the 
great glacier, namely, one foot per week, 10,000 years 
would be required to carry a boulder one hundred 
miles; and how many times one hundred miles were 
passed over by the ice has not yet been deciphered. 
The progress of the melting was for the greater part 
very slow; at the close, relatively rapid. The general 
course of the movement over New England was south- 
eastward, modified locally by the existing valleys. The 
thickness of the ice was 5,000 to 6,500 feet in northern 
New England, and an average of 2,700 feet in the south- 
ern part. Of course the pressure was enormous (100,000 
to 300,000 pounds and over, per square foot) and the 
consequent erosion very great. The larger rivers of 
New England may have continued to flow during the 
whole period. The head of the great glacier Professor 
Dana locates on the Canada water-shed; and estimates 
12,000 feet as the thickness of the ice there. It probably 
extended southward at least sixty miles beyond Long 
Island, filling the Sound completely, and terminating 
in the ocean on the east, south-east and south. There 
are no true lateral moraines in New England, nor dis- 
tinct terminal moraines. The drift of Long Island, 
which includes numerous large boulders from New 
York and New England, may belong to the latter class. 
The local moraines in the White Mountains belong, ac- 
cording to Professor Dana, to the period of melting, 
and so to the Champlain era. The changes of surface 
produced by glacial and fluviatile action in Post-ter- 
Liary times were accompanied, he concludes, by general 
elevations and subsidences of this portion of the con- 
tinent. He finds “over the higher latitudes of North 
America, or larger portions of them, an upward move- 
ment for the Glacial era, a downward, below the pre- 
sent levels, for the Champlain era, and an upward again 
for the Terrace era, with the change in each case great- 
est to the north—that is, to a limit north yet undeter- 
inined.”” But this does not, in his view, preclude the 
past or present occurrence of minor and local oscilla- 
tions up or down. 
GLACIERS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
HE Superintendent of the Yellowstone ‘Park, 
: Mr. N. P. Langford of Helena, Montana, has made 
a brief report,to the Secretary of the Interior concern- 
ing his explorations last summer. The details will be 
given in Dr. Hayden’s next volume. We understand 
that Mr. Langford will shortly publish in one of our 
magazines an account of the ascent of one of the Tetons, 
at the head of Snake river, made by Mr. Stevenson and 
himself in July last. This achievement, which has 
been often attempted in vain, deserves to rank with 
the ascent of the Matterhorn for difficulty and danger. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





The most interesting feature of it, from a scientific 
standpoint, is the discovery of vast glaciers upon the 
sides of the mountain. 
TYNDALL’S ORIGINAL WORK. 

TINHE claims of Professor Tyndall to fame rest 

upon more solid ground than his power of ex- 
plaining science to the unscientific, so as to arouse 
enthusiasm for it. The list of his original investiga- 
tions is long and striking. It includes researches of 


great importance into the transmission of heat through | 
organic substances; the vibrations due to the contact | 


of bodies at different temperatures; dinmnagnetic force ; 
slaty cleavage; ice and glaciers; the absorption and 
radiation of heat by gases; calorescence; the separa- 
tion of visible from invisible heat-rays and the action 
of the latter; the formation of clouds; the color and 
polarization of the sky; the smoke and dust respira- 
tor, ete. Many of these points are touched in his pop- 
ular lectures, but as Professor Henry pointed out in his 
letter to the Tyndall Dinner Committee, the lecturer 
never mentioned that these discoveries were original 
with him. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 

fp pswer pne YATES.—This gentleman sailed for Eng- 

land on Wednesday last. On the previous Saturday even- 
ing, inanafter-dinner speech at the Lotos Club, he said : “* Some 
years ago, it might have been opportune in me to express a 
hope that better relations might be cultivated between your 
country and mine, but I trust in God that there is no necessity 
fr this now. Only one word will I say upon thissubject. In 
a friendly article in one of your newspapers, this very morn- 
ing, I saw myself alluded to as an ‘intelligent and kindly for- 
eigner.’ Tam sure I but express the general opinion of my 
countrymen in saying that we should be very glad if, in 
speaking of us, you would forego that word. I am convinced 
that it in no way conveys the warmth of feeling and kinship 
with which the better classes of both countries regard each 
other. If you will lend your aid to the substitution of warmer 
terms—if you will, in your position of authors, journalists, 
and members of society, endeavor to convince the masses of 
this great continent that there are Englishmen who can open 
their mouths without saying ‘ blarsted,’ and without unneces- 
sarily aspirating the H’s, I pledge myself to state everywhere 
in my own country that, during my residence in this, I have 
never been called ‘old hoss,’ I have never heard the word 
*tarnation,’ and that I have never seen a man ‘ whittling a 
stick.’"” 


Fresh YouNG GIr1s IN THE DEPARTMENTS AT WASH- 
INGTON.—Grace Greenwood complains, in her Washington cor- 
respondence to the New York Times, that, under the present 
system of competitive examinations, middle-aged women, 
whatever their worth or their wants, are likely to be crowded 
out of the departments by young ladies fresh from school ex- 
aminations, with a few facts of the latest astronomical dis- 
coveries, the latest geographical boundaries, and the latest 
system of orthography afloat on the surface of their care-free, 
inexperienced minds. It is impossible that those can be as 
faithful in their work as the mature women whom they super- 
sede. I am not sorry to see fresh young girls in the depart- 
ments—it is a pretty sight—but I like better to know that 
Government is giving employment to widows, with children 
to support, and old maids, with other people's children to sup- 
port. A friend, coming out of the building one day, and 
walking behind a couple of fair young Treasury girls, over- 
heard a fragment of conversation. ‘‘He is so nice! He says, 
you know, that he don’t want any old ladies at his receptions, 
but only young and pretty ones.”’ It did not appear who that 
gay Lothario of the cabinet was—I hope not Mr. Boutwell— 
but IT am glad the girls are able to go to pleasant receptions, 
and I hope they can dress charmingly, and have no end of 
beaux and bouquets, but there are, in that Treasury building, 
women who are supporting families of three to six persons 
on $75 2 month. I do not think these employés frequent re- 
ceptions much. There is in one of the bureaus there a child 
of fourteen, hired by the day, who, on less than $25 per month, 
supports herself and her brother, a grown man, but totaily 
blind. 1 imagine she does not spend much on bouquets. 


CLARA BARTON 1N Evropr.—It was little, I fear, 
that I accomplished during the late Prussian War, but it was 
freely rendered and thankfully accepted. I have learned at 
least what foreign wars are like. Itseems to me now that my 
war lessons are well learned. But it must not be supposed 
that I moved among these strange troops with the same heart- 
love—the same readiness to sacrifice myself that I did among 
ourown brave volunteers. That could not be. On the face 
of the whole green earth there was never an army of such 
men as ours, and never will be, unless—great God forbid it !— 
they are rallied again at the staff of the flag. I finished my 
work among the war-stricken of France less than a year ago, 
worn, weary, weak, and half blind. After a rest in Germany, I 
journeyed in Italy some months—was on Mount Vesuvius two 
days before its great eruption. The entire mountain rocked 
with internal thunders, and the flames leaped like demons 
from its craters. With much difficult persuasion I succeeded 
in overcoming the fears of my guides, and, getting them to 
accompany me to the blazing mouth of the crater, I looked 
in. 
Their scale is grander than ours. Perhaps you recollect 
laughing at me as you did, for having taken refuge from one 
of those fearfully terrific storms of thunder and lightning at 
Port Royal, ina powder magazine. Well, singularly cnough, 
I remembered and thought of that while I stood looking down 
into that awful, boiling crater. . . . You hope l have “not 
deserted the land I tried to serve.” Oh, no! I have not de-~ 
serted my country, but she has no need of me now—she has 
plenty of better workers, and I am never missed from among 
them. It was a terrible thing for me at first to sunder the 
chains that bound me there to the old moorings; but year by 
year the pain is less, and, though one can never be happy 
under it, one grows quiet at last and is patient. And now, 
after all this march of progress, in which my people have 
kept time and stepped while I have stood still, [should hardly 
dare strike for my place again—it would be to miss my hold 
and be swept under. The hands that form the whirling chain 
are all strange to me now—Stanton, and Halpine, and dear 
Horace Greeley are gone, and it is only now and then that one 
absurdly old-fashioned friend, afflicted with steadfastness, 














Then I Jearned something how the elements make war. | 
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remembers mc at all. No; lam nota deserter! I grow tired 
and sick in the battles and marches; yes, fell sick, and was 
sent to the rear. I was slow to recover; have been retained 
in the hospital; and when finally discharged the army had 
changed base. My regiment is removed, and I don’t know 
where to find it. I may beastraggler, but I'm not a“ deserter.” 
If you meet a soldier who remembers mec, may I venture to 
ask you to say that I, too, remember them, and that although 
many, any thousands of world-famed soldiers have passed 
before my eyes since I saw him or his noble comrades, never 
for an instant have our own suffered in comparison with these 
great European armies: that I still believe that nowhere in 
the world are there better soldiers, braver or truer men, than 
they who stood, self-called and self-taught, in defense of the 
undying principles of humanity, justice, and right. — Letter to 
General Elwell. 

Woman Surrracr.—The Providence Jomwrndal—a 
paper of highly conservative tone and antocedents—says: 
* Whatever views we nay entertain as to the right of woman 
to the suffrage, there are certain things to be said in regard to 
it which will not be permanently put aside by a sneer, nor 
oversiaughed by ridicule. It is all nonsense to say, on the 
one hand, that cither man or woman has a natural right to 
vote; it is just as futile to say that a woman, because she is a 
woman, and without regard to her interest, pecuniary, social, 
and political, in the welfare of the community, shal! have no 
voice in deciding questions which affect her pocket, her civil 
rights, and her happiness asa citizen. In view of recent na- 
tional legislation, it must be difficult to argue that the infu- 
sion of the feminine influence could, by any possibility, 
weaken the mental or moral standing of our legislators. There 
are a good many women who will have to pay ap additional 


; amount of tax in consequence of the increased salaries of she 


members of Congress, and there would seem to be no injustice 
in their having the right to say what they think as to the fit- 
ness of those proposed as the recipients of this not modest re- 
muneration.” 


Discount ON DULLNESS.—The New York Observer 
being a religious paper, may be appropriately heard on the 
question treated below. It says: The time has gone by for 
dull preachers. The activities of the age, the diffusion of 
knowledge by schools, books, and periodicals, the spirit of in- 
quiry, the spread of infidelity, the prevalence of doubt, the 
subtlety of false science demand live, strong, earnest, capable 
men to preach the Gospel. It will not answer to educate duil- 
ness or mediocrity. It was forbidden that a son of Aaron 
should be a priest if he had any blemish. Even a flat nose ex- 
cluded him. And the age wants no half-baked ministers. The 
West will not hear them. The East cannot bear them. The 
heathen know too much to take them. They are not wanted 
on this earth. To get money to educate dull boys becauge 
they are pious is robbing Ged and a fraud upon the Church. 
It isa crime or a blunder, or sometimes both. 


Snoss.—The word does not exist in France, because 
they have not the thing. The snob is the child of aristocrati- 
cal societies ; perched on the step of the long ladder, he re- 
spects the man on the round above him, and despises the 
man on the step below, without inquiring what they are 
worth, solely on account of their position; in his innermost 
heart he finds it natural to kiss the boots of the first, and to 
kick the second.—Taine’s English Literature, 


—A Brooklyn man took his boy up-stairs to whip 
him, as demanded by his stepmother, but his tender feelings 
prevailed, and he told the urchin to take his coat off, hang it 
up, and yell lustily as if he were being whipped. The boy 
obeyed orders, but spoiled his chances for similgg clemency in 
future by telling his experience to the whole neighborhood. 





The Little Folks. 








“APARTMENTS TO LET.” 
BY A LITTLE BOY'S MAMMA. 


““\7 ES,” said Mrs. Greyback decidedly, nod- 
ding her head at Mr. Greyback opposite, 
“ Yes, we must certainly have a house-warming." 

Mr. Greyback, as usual, stroked his whiskers with 
his paws and said nothing. Mr. and Mrs. Greyback 
were a couple of middle-aged, respectable mice, who 
had just taken possession of some large and commodi- 
ous apartments that had been “to let” for some time. 
These apartments were situated in one of the partition 
walls of an old New England farmhouse, between the 
kitchen and pantry. 

Many generations of mice had lived and died in that 
rambling old house; and their sharp teeth had fash- 
ioned many a snug liftle room and many a winding 
gallery. Oh, it was a rare home for hungry mice; and 
best of all, no sharp-eyed constable of a cat was 
allowed within its precincts, to pounce unawares on 
an unlucky nibbler. For Mrs. John, the farmer’s pretty 
young wife, had a horror of cats and would not have 
one in the house. But of all the cosy tenements in the 
dear old house not one possessed such advantages as 
the one the Greybacks had taken. It was so spacious, 
so convenient, it had so many broad galleries leading 
out to available places in the pantry and cake closet; 
and pervading all was a faint delicious aroma, which 
of itself was a dinner to a hungry mouse. This came 
from several large hams, hung against the pantry wall, 
in which some previous occupants had gnawed out 
large holes, opening right into the principal room, so 
that the bacon rinds were let right into the Greyback 
parlor, as it were. But strange stories were told of 
this delightful dwelling. It was whispered about in 
the farmhouse that many families had at various 
times occupied these rooms, but that after living there 
a short time they would suddenly and mysteriously 
disappear, never to be seen of mouse again. Some- 
times they would vanish one by one, and sometimes 
whole families would be swept away in a night, leav- 
ing no trace. 
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Much wonder and horror had their strange disap- 
pearances awakened among the farmhouse mice. There 
was no cat, and when a trap was suggested, the oldest 
inhabitant declared that a trap had never been seen in 
the heuse since Mr. John and his young wife had taken 
possession, and so the matter was set down as a mys- 
tery which no one could penetrate. But these 
able apartments had fallen thereby into bad repute, 
and had been vacant for a long time. When it became 
necessary for the father of a family to seek a larger 
house, the “ pantry tenement,’ as it was called, 
nvoided, with many a shake of the head. Newly mar- 
ried mice in search of a tenement looked wishfully at 
these apartments, with their spacious rooms and wide 
passage-ways, but warned by mamma or grandpa, 
passed them by, and contented themselves with a 
humbler home. Thus it fell about, that when the 
Greybacks were buried out of their snug home in the 
cottage opposite the farmhouse, and went on an in- 
specting tour through the latter, Mrs. G. finding the 
pantry tenemeut vacant, took possession on the spot. 

As soon as it was noised about that a family had 
taken these apartments, all the wiseacres and elderly 
mice in the community turned out to tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Greyback the terrible doom which rumor ascribed to 
sl inhabitants of their new home, and advised them to 
be warned in time. But Mrs. Greyback, who was ac- 
eustomed to have her own way, and was decidedly 
bead strong, resented this “interference” as she called 
mt, ard declared it to be her opinion that the selfish, 
enn<ighborly creatures wanted to keep this nice tene- 
ment for themselves. 

‘* Fiddlestick for their dreadful disappearances and 
doomed dwellings!’’ she exclaimed, emphatically. 
**Such an elegant residence as this is, and all furnished, 
too—a perfect godsend to us, who did not save a rag 
from that dreadful fire, and we'd be fools to leave it 
for such an old fogy story as that.” 

Mr. Greyback, who was the most henpecked husband 
in all mousedom, only stroked his whiskers with his 
paw, and said nothing. 

So, after they had heen in their new home for a few 
days; after Mrs. G. had turned over the queer little 
beds the former occupants had left, with her sharp 
nose, and spread them out to air (and I wish you could 
have seen those beds—there were bits of newspapers, 
bits of white cloth, bits of Farmer John’s old coats, a 
ribbon which little Mrs. John had lost from her hair 
one day, and in one- was a dollar bill, which had 
dropped from the farmer’s pocket one day when he 
was in the pantry, and which had been cut into bits to 
line a bed, or nest); after Mrs. G. had performed these 
housewifely duties, and had paid nightly visits to the 
pantry, she declared her intention to haye a house- 
warming. 

“T’'ll not invite one of those selfish creatures who told 
those ridiculous stories!" she exclaimed; and so she 
made out a list of mice who were either new-comers, 
like herself, or were young, and unlikely to heed the 
warnings of their elders. At an early hour on the ap- 
pointed evening they were all there. There were Mr. 
and Mrs. Gnawaway and their daughter, who lived 
behind the corn chamber; old Mr. Whisker and young 
Mr. Moustache, from the barn; Mr. and Mrs. Nibbleit, 
who lived under the kitchen floor, and who had left 
their six small children safely asleep; and little Miss 
Silverear, from the granary. 

The company had hardly assembled when there was 
an unexpected arrival of some cousins of Mrs. Grey- 
back’s, Mr. and Mrs. Fieldmouser, who had traveled 
all the way from the cornfield to pay them a visit. 

This arrival created a great sensation, you may be 
sure. It was as if some friends of yours from Europe 
should come unexpectedly to see you. Mrs. Greyback 
introduced her cousins to her guests, who bowed very 
low to them; while the foreigners, as became traveled 
mice, put on a very superior air, and looked graciously 
about them. 

They were very common sort of mice at home, but 
wore —why, it was a very different thing. 

* Vhat a distinguished air!’ murmured Mrs. Gnaw- 
awe ;. ‘One can easily see that they are superior.” 

& ter everybody had looked at the house, with its 
tre 1 parlor, its winding galleries, and its snug little 
tor room, Mrs. Greyback looked sharply at her hus- 
band, who was to give the signal for the supper. After 
several mousely ahems, she gave his ear a sharp tweak. 
Thus reminded of his duty, he repressed a squeal, and 
hastened to offer his paw to Mrs. Fieldmouse, and lead 
the way to the banquet halt—that is, Farmer John’s 
pantry. 

They were followed by Mr. Fieldmouse and Mrs. 
Gnawaway, then Mrs. Nibbleit and Mr. Gnawaway, 
and next Mrs. Greyback and Mr. Nibbleit. Mr. Whis- 
ker and Mr. Moustache both started for modest Miss 
Silverear; but Mr. Moustache being younger and nim- 
bler, reached her first, and Mr. Whisker, who was a 
rich old bachelor, was fain to content himself with 
Miss Gnawaway. 

On they went, through bacon-scented corridors, and 
then came out through a grand archway upon the 
pantry shelf. 

‘Here, indeed, one could.lead a charming life,”’ said 
Mrs. Gnawaway, looking enviously around. ‘One 
does get tired of nothing but corn.”’ 

* Ah, yes!’ sighed Mrs. Nibbleit. ‘ This is the abode 
of affluence. In our humble home it is very different. 
‘One has to earn one’s living there. Mrs. John is so 
dreadfully neat that she will not leave a crumb on the 
floor. Hardly have the men left the kitchen at noon, 
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and I am at work carrying home the crumbs to my 
children, when whisk goes that dreadful broom, and If 
am forced to run for my life. It is a constant struggle 
for bread, and Lam sometimes afraid my poor darlings 
will starve,’ added this mise-erable mother, as she 
wiped away a tear with one lean paw. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Greyback, who had been sniff- 
ing the air very eagerly, exclaimed : 

* [smell cheese, and, as 'm.a mouse, 

* Tousted cheese!” exclaimed they 
cord, 


toasied cheese.’ 
all with one ac- 


Mrs. Greyback’s sharp c¢yes soon discovered it, 
she exclaimed: 
kind of Mrs. Johm—she has moved everything away 
from tinat part of the shelf; so wecan ail get around it. 
Go on, Greyback.” 

Her husband hesitated, aud mildly 
there might be some trap. 

“4 trap!” said Mrs. Greyback. ‘ Can't yousee that 
there is nothing there but the cheese? 
of steel or wood, and put on the shelf, and this shelf is 
perfectly clear; if there was a trap there, 
_ 

The foreign cousins observed that they had never 
seen a trap, and did not believe there were such things 
anyway. Of course, no one would disagree with them, 
for had they not traveled ? e 

So urged, the first couple weut on. Just as they 
reached the cheese, which seemed to be suspended from 
the shelf above, they suddenly disappeared. 

“Why, where have they gone to?"’ said Mrs. Gnaw- 
away, pausing. 

“Oh! only around the other side, probably it’s nicer 
there; we'll go there too,”’ said Mr. Fieldmouse, with a 
patronizing air. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when they, 
tco, vanished. But as Mrs. Greyback declared that 
they had gone around the piece of cheese, which was 
quite large enough to hide them, the others all followed, 
and, two by two, disappeared. 

Would you like to know what became of them ?—for 
they were never seen among the haunts of mice 
again. Not one of the guests at that fatal party ever 
returned home. The dreadful doom which pursued 
the inhabitants of that ill-fated dwelling had literally 
swallowed them up. 

The morning before Mrs. Greyback's housewarming, 
Mrs. John said to her husband: ‘‘ The mice have got 
into my pantry again.’ ‘‘ Well, clear off the shelf, and 
toast me some cheese,and I'll fix them,”’ said the farmer, 
chuckling. When the shelf was cleared, he brought in 
a large pail full of water, which he placed on the shelf 
below, fitting it in so that the upper shelf rested upon 
it and covered it. From this shelf a small piece had 
been sawed out and replaced. This piece the farmer 
arranged in such a manner that the slightest pressure 
would cause it to dip into the pail below. Over this 
trap door, and just clearing it, the cheese was sus- 
pended. 
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So you see as each couple stepped upon this | 





| on fire. 


A trap is made } 


awful smash up, all the cars upset and off the 
* There it is, on that shelf, and see how | 





dreadful drawbridge—flash!—they were in the water | 
below, and the trap-door was back in its place. So } 


swiftly and silently was this done, that those behind 
thought they had only “ gone around the cheese,”’ and 
so all were swallowed up in the frightful gulf. A 
deeper gloom than ever rests upon the “ pantry tene- 
ment;’’ and those delightful and convenient apart- 
ments are again ‘to let.” 

Do you know any one that would like to reut them? 





A LETTER FROM A VERY SMALL 
BOY. 


Y name is Ernest Haven Curtis. I live ‘ out 

West,’ mamma says, and my papa is a min- 

ister. They call me Ernie most always, but I like 

Ernest Haven the best, ‘cause I was named after Henry 

P. Haven, who is going to be Governor of Connecticut, 
and mamma says he’s good enough to be President. 

I expect I'll be President sometime, ’cause I’m avery 
brave little boy. I don’t ery when papa pulls slivers 
out of my fingers, or when mamma puts me to bed in 
the dark; though she most always rocks me to sleep, 
and I have to curl up like everything, ’cause I'm get- 
ting so long, and she’s such a little bit of a mamma. 

I saw a rocking horse once, such a jolly big one, and 
had a ride on it. I wanted one awful, myself, but papa 
said he could not afford it. But I've got a grandpa 
that cau make anything a boy wants, 
“Grandpa, I must have a rocking horse.” 
said he could make a saw-horse for me to ride, but I 
said, ‘‘ No, 1 mnst have one like Willie McEwen's, and 
I know you can make one if youtry.’’ Then I kissed 
and coaxed him awhile, for I've found out that’s the 
way to get any thing you want. Well, the next day I 
heard him at work out in the barn, and I ran out there 
and saw he was trying to make me a horse, but, oh! 
such a looking thing as it was! He had a big, long, 
rounded body, with four legs fastened into some nice 
rockers, but not a sign of a head or tail! Who ever saw 
a horse without a head? I suppose I looked ashamed, 
to think my grandpa didn’t know any better, for he 
just laughed and laughed at me, and I thought I should 
have to cry; but he caught me up, put me on the thing 
and made it rock first-rate. Then I said, ‘‘ Grandpa, 
horses have heads and tails.’’ ‘‘Do they?’ said he, 
“Well, you run in the house now and tell mamma all 
about it, and I’ll see what I can do." Mamma laughed 
when I told her what a queer horse grandpa had made, 
and said I need'nt worry about it, for grandpa would 





so L just said, | 
Grandpa ' 








have it all right when it was done. Then I went to 
grandma's room. I always go to her when I'm in 
trouble, for she knows just how to comfort little boys. 
She most always has a turnover for me, or some pep- 
permints in her pocket. This time she said I'd better 
make a train of carsand run them awhile to pass away 
the time. So I got all the old chairs in the house in 
a row, and I was the conductor and engineer, and had 
allof Minnie’s dolls, and some rag dolls made of little 
shawls and things, for passengers. The children were 
all at school, so I had to play alone. We'd just had an 
track, 
and all the passengers killed, when grandpa came in 
with my horse. Didn't I just hurrah and dance when 
[saw it had a splendid head on! good enough for 
horse, if grandpa did make it. I made 
papa came down from the study to sé 


any 
such a noise 
« if the house was 
The horse had no tailor mane, and there was 
no saddle or bridle yet, but papa said he'd finish it off 
for me, and I tell you he did it up tice. 

He wanted to paint it, but I couldn't waii for paint 
io dry, so he got a nice long squirrel’s tail and nailed 
it on where the tail ought to be, and some more shor 
ones for a mane. Grandpa sawed a slit in the head 
where the mouth ought to be, and papa fixed up the 
nicest kind of a bridle, ‘cause it was real leather, and 
not make-believe. Then he found a piece of sheepskin 
with the wool on, and fastened it on the horse with a 
bright red surcingle for a saddle, and fixed up some 
good stout stirrups, and it was done. 

Then I put my foot in the stirrup and got on just as 
any man would. Didn’t I make that horse go? 1 tell 
you it was the happiest moment of my life. There was 
grandpa and grandma, papa and mamma, Cora, Willie 
and Minnie all looking on, and Katie came in from the 
kitchen, with the butter ladle in her hand, to see what 
all the fuss was about. The girls wanted to ride, too, 
but I went to Boston and back, first, and then I let 
them try it, but they couldn’t make it go worth a cent, 
‘cause they’re too big, and had to sit sideways. 
hugged and kissed grandpa,and said : “‘ Thank you," just 
as nice as I could, for I think he’s about the best grand- 
pa that ever lived. He tells me the jolliest bear stories, 
and makes me big carts and little ones, and gives me 
long rides in the wheel-barrow. 

My horse had the epizooty, of course. IT wound his 
feet in red flannel, wrapped him up in warm shawls, 
and greased his nose; that’s what mamma does to me 
when I have the snuffles. I used up all the arnica 
wetting his head, ’cause it ached so. Mamma didn't like 
that at all when she found it out; she said water would 
have done just as well. I tried to give him some sugar 
pills, but they wouldn't stay in his mouth, so I ate them 
for him. He's all right now, and I ride him every day. 
This is all Ll have to say this time. 

Ernest HAVEN CURTIS. 








PUZZLES. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
Thirty-two letters. 
7, 16, MA, 31, 29, -was a high-priest. 
30, 10, 13, 21, 20, was a minor prophet. 
27, 20, 12, 23, 28, 27, 27, 28, was a city twice visited by Paul. 
3, 22, 12, 9, 6, 26, was one who supplied three armies with water. 
17, 10, 18, 25, was a flower spoken of in the Bible. 
29, 12, 18, 7, 29, was one of the Jewish months. 
1, 32, 24, 15, was a strong fortresa. 
22, 10,28, 19, was a pious Jewess. 
3, 27, 2, 16, 20, was a Jewish measure. 
Ll, 6, 25, 21, 14, was a part of the food of the Israelites. 
8, 20, 4, 12, 13, 25, was a kind of wood used in burning incense. 
2, 10, 17, 29, 15, 5, was a well-known insect. 
My whole is a verse in the Bible. 
X PuZALE. 
Ornamental articles. 
A gunsmith. 
Broken. 
A head-dress. 
A number. 
A tree product. 
A hash (curtailed). 
A speaker. 
Ornamental articles (and useful). 


L. F. W. 


Bonny. 
NUMERALS. 


No. 1.—Write six, then fifty-one, put nothing between, add 
the letter n, and get a musical instrument. 


No. 2.— Arrange six common numerals 
And a common vowel right, 
And then a will’s addition 
Will surely come to light. 
Davip E. Roperta. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. % 


Scriptural Acrostic.—Ishmael. 
i? 


Cy 


ee ohials 
Eli 


Ahab. 
Shamgar 
Ezra. 

Og. 

Uzza, 
Rimmon. 
Felix. 
Asahel. 
Ishbi-benob. 


Tou 
Hezekiah. Bomny, B Brta. ELLEN. 
Literary Enigma.—“ Let us then be what we are, speak what 
we think, and in all things keep ourselves — to cemth and the sa- 
cred professions of friendship.’”’— NY MCNAIR, Erta, 
LIBBIE, FLORENCE, BUSH, WILLIE 8. B., GERTIE 
Syncopations.—No(o)se; cl(e)an; dr(e)am ; f(rame.—Bunwy, Is- 
ABEL. 
Sovenfola Disinterments.—Shearer, she, he, shear, hear, heare 
are. Sheath, heat, hat, the, sat, hash, in. bast. has. Bellower, r, pel ell ell. 
we iow. ows. hoon were. Hes then, heat, a = heaih. th oe 
en, ‘earl 3 er. 
search, sea, soar. are, arch, archet, cheer. “Boarable, , able, be, 
arab, rab, arable, bar.—WILLLE 3. ‘B. 
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PROS PECT US 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR 1873. 





THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to %s excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the “addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
Star Articles hy Mr. Beecher will be 
given from time to time throughout the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of ** Little Women,” * Little Men,” 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” etc., etc. 
Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty, will be commenced in our Illustrated 
Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ My Wife and 
I,” “Sam Lawson's Stories,” etc., etc. 


“The 


Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
End of the World,” etc. 


* The 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 
ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known b 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and ln 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Serials in book form woud cost 
more than double our subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not ouly those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 

also many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, among the most eminent 
und attractive writers of England and Amer- 


ica. 2 
FOR 1873. 


«Rey. H. ALON, of the CELIA BVRLEIGH, 
British Quarterly Review, NOSE TERRY, 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, Mrs. R. 8. GREENOVGH, 
of the Hartford Courant, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
EpwW’p EVERETT HALE, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
of Old and Naw. CARL SPENCER, 
Rev. ‘ABEL STEVEN Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR, 
of the Me Liadist. And other famous wo- 
J.B. T. MARSH, men. Also, 
of the Advance, President PORTER, of 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOT, Vale College, 
{of the Christian W eekly, President GILLMORE, 
W. RAYMOND, of the of Unir. of California. 
'E ngineering and Mining a We ee EONARD ACON, 
Journal, Yale Theol. Sem. 
And other famous News- Bi: ot HUNTINGTON, 
paper men. Also, of Cen —_ New York, 
JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, |Bishop CLAR 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, of Rhode island. 
J. W. DE FoRrgEs?, Rev. Ww. Mz. 
CHARLES LL. BRACE, ). 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
Mus. H. B. STOWE, 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
Mrs. LUCIA CALHOUN 
RUNKLE 
LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON, 


A Department of Questions and Answers 
Has been established, which will every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 


lical, social, and other topics of general in- 
terest. 





Rev. i 8. Srorrs, Jr., 
D. 


K. BEECHER, 
¥. BEECHER, 





».D., 
{And many others. 





FREE 
Miss Alcott’s Beautiful Story. 


We present a Supplement containing 
all the back numbers of Miss Alcott’s new 
Story, toall who subscribe previous to May Ist. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 


A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


* Oleograph” is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to “* Wide Awake” and 
“ Fast Asleep,’ 


entitled 
“LITTLE RUNAWAY 


and her Pets.” 











The Publishers of the Christian Union 
at the beginning of this last year, offered as a 
»resent to every subscriber those two Pretey 
nch Oil Chromos, now famous as “* Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asieep.”” The thousands 
of letters which we oy received, praisin; 
these lovely child-heads, have been so muc 
more extravagant and enthusiastic than were 








| 





TAYLOR, | 








our own announcements, that we can very 
well afford to simply refer each subscriber to 
his own experience. 

Now, just as * Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premiums, 
so our next year’s SS still stands at 
the head of the list. Americans can do a great 
many things well; but they cannot make and 
print Chromo- Lithographs as well as French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough- 
ness, But we are Yankees enough to get.the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that fs 
_—_—— where the Christian Union has a great 
advantage over all other competitors. For 

WE SEND TO PARIS 

several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and ——— 
for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “Fast 
Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It is a 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and isa subject for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
cacy of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes it a picture that any one 
must welcome. It is a_ charming .subject, 
charmingly portrayed. It was paifted ex- 
pressly tor the Christian Union, aud will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
are made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 
i of that art in the whole world. This 
is the 


Largest and Handsomest French 
Oil Chromo ever offered 


by any newspaper. The size (14!¢ x 2114 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
“Baby " Chromos put together (nearly 50 
square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily sell 
for $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris. We have many letters 
asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are stil) to be had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, * Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.”” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIR to cvery Annual Subscriber 
who pefers them. The regular marke ‘pace 
of these beautiful pictures is ($i0) 
DOLLARS; size 10's x 2% inches each. 
Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Olev- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription books, to renewers as 
well as new subscribers. But, in order to have 


no mistake about the entering of names on | 


our books and printed list (for complications 
and mistakes are very easy among 130,000 
names Devery renewal should be distinctly stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; ana every 
subscription must be accompanied Inpthe money. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE AS POLLOWS: 
ONE YEAR, ONLY 83. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN UNIon for 
one year, and the choice between the 
two picture premiums, viz.: the charmin 
PAI = Oil Chromos, * Wide Aware” anc 
“Fast Aslee;,”’ and the exquisite OLEO- 
GRA Pia, * Little Runaway and her Pets.” 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
HOW ? 


TERMS OF 


LOOK! 


Any one sending $5.75, shall receive 
the CHRISTIAN UNION for two years, and 
both of the Picture-Premiums. 

The Picture-Premiums thus presented 
are deliverable at the Publication office. If the 
subscriber adds ten cents for expenses of 
weeping, mailing, &c., of either premium 
(83.10 altogether) the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid ; and if the subscriber sends 25 cts. 
more ($3.35 altogether), the copies so mailed 
will be strongly mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, all ready for framing — the pair of 
Chromos on card-board and the Oleograph on 
limp canvas. Or, the meter ex mounted 
on canvas and wooden stretcher exactly like 
an oil painting, varnished, &c., $3.40 (must be 
sent by express at expense of subscriber). 7 


The mounted form is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before framing; and, in the vast 
quantities we prepare, it can be done more 
ae — at a quarter of the usual ea- 
pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send 
for their pictures mounted. 


Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk of 
the sender. 

(8° FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 4 
The earlier you renew your Subserip- 

tion, the sooner you get the Picture. 


J. ya FORD & CO., PuBLISHERS, 
7 Park Place, New York. 


cP" State plainly which Premium Picture 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing; 
also state whether it is a renewal or a uew 
subscriptiou. 29 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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DR Y¥ GOODS. 


SPRING. | 1873. 


O'NEILL & CO. 
Have opened a full line of New Spring 
Millinery Goods. 
Latest Novelties in 
French & English Chip & Milan Round 
HATS AND BONNETS. | 
} 
! 
| 





1873. 











200 cases Milan Round Hats, from 65c. to $2.0. 
&) cases Milan Bonnets, from $1 to #3. 
All of the latest and most desirable shapes. 


TRE T Cy 
RIBBONS. 
Gros-Grain Sash Ribbons, 
Watered Sash Ribbons, 
Block and Fancy Plaid, 
Sash Ribbons, 
20 cartons 8-in. Watered Sash Ribbons, $1.55; worth 
$2.50. 
50 cartons of 7-inch Black Plaid, 65c. per yard. 
SO cartons 7-inch Plain Sash Ribbons, %c.; war- 
ranted all silk. 


All the new SPRING SHADES in BONNET RIB- 
BONS. 


French Flowers. 
Roses, Rose Vines, Montieres, Garlands. 


40 cases of New Flowers, all Parisiau Novelties. 


LACES. 


Black Thread, Guipure, Valenciennes, 
Spanish Laces, Vails, Dotted =| 
Nets, Malines, Illusions. 


EMBROIDERTES 
MADE-UP LACE COODS. | 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPES, | 

In all the newest styles. 


LADIES’ THES in endless variety. 


1,000 doz. 4%-ineh Windsor Ties, 46. 








Crepe de Chine Ties. Fancy Ties, 


LADIES, 
Ci0 to ONETLIS 
FOR MILLINERY COODS. | 


All goods marked in plain figures. 
N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 & $29 Sixth Avenue and 20th Strect. | 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN 
BLACK SILKS. 
1873. Spring Impertation. 1873. 
CHARLES HEARD & CO., 


301 Grand 


Will offer on MONDAY, March 3d, 10 pieces su pe- 
rior quality BLACK SILKS, new goods, of re- 
cent importation, and much below regular prices. 
Rich Black Gros De Rhine....... Me., #1, £1 10, $1 ai } 
Extra Rich Gros De Rhine.....$1 50, i 40, 91 ao, 
Rich Black Drap De Lyon .¥1, », * 
Rich Black Drap De Fran 
Rich Black Gros Grains. 
Still Richer Gros Grain. 
Extra Super Gros Grain 25, $2 40, $2 Py | 
Satin Finish Gros Grain.. '$2°25, #2'50, $2'75, #3 
Also, a full line of Spring and Summer Check and 
Striped SILKS, from 6c. up. Friends, customers, 
and strangers are invited to call and examine. 


CHAS. HEARD & CO., 


301 Grand Strect. 
R. H. MACY & CO. 


FAaet GOODS 
LAC ” 




















| 
| 
| 


Strect, 


















D1 20, $l: 
$1, $110, $1.20, HE 
, $1 9 #1 flo. 17 





ND EMBROIDERIES, 
tIBBONS AND 
MILI. tts GOODS, 
TC ST ARTICLE: 
SMALL WARES, 
OSIERY, AND 
UNDE te AD 
HOUSEKEEPING AN 
HOUSE FU RNISHING Goons, 
WHITE GOODS, 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, 
STATIONERY, &c. 


TUE 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 





LARGEST 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
All goods sold at the lowest possible prices. 


Grand Central Star Establishment of 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
{4th Street ard Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





(To which they 


3 LONG 








ad 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Broad«vay, corner 19th St,, 


receiving all the BEST 
and NEWEST STYLES of 


Are constantly 
MAKES 


French, English & American 


CARPETINCS, 


invite the attention of 


their Customers, and Pur- 


chasers generally, 
Hotels and Steamboats 
Carpeted and Upholstered 
In the best manner and on the most fa- 
vorable terms, by 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, cer. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Spring and Summer 
DRESS GOODS, 


ete., ete. 

Are offering the finest stocks in the city of 
Striped, Figured and Plain Batiste, 
Striped and Figured Gaze Chambrais, 
Plain and Striped Algerines, Grenadines, 
Paris Printed Organdies and Lawns, 
India and French Serges, 

Fancy Colored Silks, 

Fancy, Plain and Serge Foulards, 
Plain Colored Silks, 

Black Silks, all Qualities and Makes, 
Rich Laces, Embroideries aud Hdkts., 


Parasols, Umbrellas, cic., etc. 


INDIA 
Camel’s Hair Shawls. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


Have open an clegant stock of 


OPEN CENTRE 


AND 


FILLED SQUARE SHAWLS 


In unsurpassed quality, design, and colors 
ing, suitable FOR SPRING WEAR, 
forming the*finest assortment 
ever before offered, 


A large collection of 

STRIPED INDIA 
STLAW LS, 
In allthe VARIOUS QUALITIES, and at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


Also. a complete stock of FRENCH CASH« 
MERE and WOOL 


SHAWLS 


of every description, NOW OPEN, 


Mourning Department. 


Have now opeu their 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


assortment of 


Mourning DRESS COODsS, 


in every variety, suitable for 


DEEP and LIGHT MOURNING 


: ALSO, 
Trimming Crepes, 
Veils, Collars, and 
Sleeves, Handker- 
chiefs, etc., etc 
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Financial, 


to Saturday 


Mar. 
Mar. 


8, 


D. 


From Saturday 


Money.—Early in the 
tac Secretary of the Treasury would use some of | 
the legal tencer reserve, but the market speedily | 
lightened again, and remains at its former ad- 
vanced rates. Mr. Richardson, who, for the time, 
at least, will teke the place of Mr. Boutwell, when 
the latter lenves the Cabinet fur the Senate, is said 
to be decidedly opposed to any permanent increase 
in the volame of legal tenders, and that he will 
only issue en-ugh to meet the demands of the 
Treasury. Advices from abroad are favorable, 
and money in London continues lower than 3 per 
cent., while the bullion an Bank ehows a decrease 
for the week. 

Government BKends.—The pressure in money 
has checked activity in this line, but prices are well 
maintained. 

Stocks.—Considerable activity was manifested 
during the first half of the week, but the market 
was rather dull at the close. 

Miscellaneous.—At the tri-annuel meeting of 
the stockholders of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, held in this city on Thursday, the follow- 
ing directors were elected for three years: George 
W. Cass, William B. Ogden, R. D. Rice, William G. 
Moorhead, J. Gregory Smith, Frederick Billings, 
Charles B. Wright, William G. Fargo, N. P. Cheney, 
A. H. Barney, William Windon, James Stinson, 
and A. L. Catlin. The directors elected the follow- 
ing officers: George W. Cass, president; C. B. 
Wright, vice-president; R. D, Rice, resident vice- 
president on the Pacific coast; A. L. Prilchard, 
treasurer, and Samuel Wilkinson, secretary, 

The New York Banks.— 

Mar. & Mar. 15. 
RIE, vin ctscracae $280,351,500 $278,0P8.000 
P 17, 149,000 16,946,700 
475,000 38,715,000 
700 ry 400 
501,200 27,610,400 ,* 

The following table shows ne highest New Yerk 
quotations for the week : 

Gold (lowest 114%) 






Decrease. 


















By aos wncccscsicnniscuciincad 113511334 113 
Bio Rs Wg Os coscnnes sabacestubeekwas 116% ,11634,116% 
U. 8. 63, "61, coup......118!4,118% 11834 ,118%4 ,1184,118% 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup........... 1154115115 Y,115% 
Wy. B.S, GE, GOW. oc on csceccccees ‘M5, Mg 115 
ey I Rivas bns0 csr cbakengvons 116%4,116'¢ 116% 6 
U. 8. 5-20 65 coup (new)..... 14%, 14 Y 1144, 114% 114 
WD. B. BS Gl COED... sn cccceacsces 116 $4,116 ¢ 11636 116% 
U.S. 5-20, G8, coup......... 11634, 1164, 11614 116, 1163¢ 116 
i Rac assssscockaseaee 110,11034,110%¢ 11014 
U. §. 10-40, coup. . .110%4,110 s,11L, — 110% ,110"¢ 
(eR ek eee 113% 115% 113% 113% 113 7¢ 
N. ft 3 ee 105'4 10644 exiibaliee ae 
30,138 4, 157,136,154, 157,156 y 


66,65% 
4 91634,74,75%4,75 

HM 19574 é, 954 4s eX 96 96 94% 

4 ,73X 

4 B26 BLY 


Rain’ Shore. 
Wabash 
Northwestern 










Northwestern pref..... - 90.89% 9% '89%.89 4 894 
Rock Island......11554,116)¢,17 116; S166 I 116% 4 AMS 
St. Paul 53 JAM DA 4 





St. Paul pref . 131474 


. 104M, 103% 














Central of N. J¢ J 104,104 ¢ 104%, 165 
Dat. ia & W...-0 .. OLY 1012s 102,101 6,101. X 101% ,102 
Hann. & Si. Jos... 5 5 
H. & St. Jc s. pref.. 

Union Pacific... 


Panama..... : 
Western Union 
Pacific Mail 
Adams’ I aca 
American Exp........ 
United States Exp. 
Wells’, Fargo Ex, 









BANKING OFFICE OF Fisk & HATCH, ; 
0. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, March 15, 1813 Y 
The CHESAPEAKE and OTO, the CEN- 
TRAL PACIFIC, and WESTERN PACIFIC 
BONDS, all of which have been negotiated by 
us, we believe to be among the best and most 
desirable Investment Securities in the mar- 
ket; which in time must become very scarce, 
especially as the Government will probably 
pay off, in gold, during the year, $300,000,000 
Five-TWENTIES, anda Jarge amount of money 
thus released from investment must be ab- 
sorbed into this class of securities. 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 


CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the CeN- 
TRAL PactFic Bonps. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, and £1,000, coupon or 
registered, and at their present market price 
(874g and accrued interest) are very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC S{X PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged in market price near or above 
par. Market price to-day 1084@108"% 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BOnDs amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by the latter. As they have 
recently been introduced on the Stock Ex- 
change, we expect to see them rapidly rise 
to the price of CENTRAL PactFics, being 
substantially the same in character and value. 
Coupon bonds, $1,000 cach. Their market price 
to-day is 943;@95. 


We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH. 


week rates declined tem- | 
wrarily on the strength of the announcement that | 





} 


| 





JAY COOKE &C co.,|_ 
No. 20 WALL STREET, 
NEW -YORK. 

EXCHANGE 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London.. 


rhs 


ON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Bloomington, and -Western 


RATLWAY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


Gold Bonds 


SECURED BY A 
Fi 


The line of this Road, including the Extension, 
is 420 miles, andIS COMPLETED, except the short 
distance of 8 miles between Havana, on the Lli- 
nois River, and the Mississippi. 

A part of the line (22% miles), from Indianapolis 
to Pekin, has been IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION OVER TWO YEARS, and is recognized | 
as one of the most important roads coming into the | 
City of Indianapolis. Its net earnings are more 
than sufficient to pay interest on ALL Bonds is- 
sued by the Company. and its receipts for 1872 
were more than $395,000 greater than in 
the previous year. 

These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we | 
recommend them for the following reasons: 

1. THE ROAD IS ALREADY EARNING MORE 
THAN OPERATING EXPENSES AND INTE- 
REST. 

2. THE UNFINISHED PORTION 


rst Mortgage on its Extension. 


2. OF THE 
LINE WiLL BE COMPLETED WITHIN A FEW 
MONTHS, AND THE ENTIRE ROAD HAS AN 
IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY TRIBU- 
TARY TOIT. EARNINGS FOR LAST THREE 
MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE RATE OF 
87.227 PRR MILE PER ANNUM, AND MUST 
REACH #10,00 PER MILE WITHIN TWO 
YEARS AND CONTINUE PROGRESSIVE. 

%. THE EFFECT OF SUCH REVENUE UPON 
THE MARKET VALUE OF THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF THE ROAD, AS WEL AS UPON | 
I's CONVERTIBLE BONDs, Is OBVIOUS. 





4. THE SECURITY IS COMPLETE, | 
5. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD IS} 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SUPERIOR, AND | 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY | 
DEFAULT IN INTEREST PAYMENTS j 
The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, | 


f the holder, and | 
Price 90 and 
Coupons, January 


£1,000 each, convertible at opiion o | 
may be registered wit | 
accrued interest in currency. 
and July 1, free of tax. | 
} 
| 





out cnarge. 


ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED | 

IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Further information furnished on application. 
TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


| ment Securities, Guld and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


NORTH- WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. | 


E. SANFORD, SOLIc ITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. 

Money securely loaned for Eastern parties. First 
| wostgnne on Improved Real Estate, ten per cent. 
clear of all expenses. 2amphlets giving full infor- | 
mation und references sent on «pplication. 





Banking Bquee of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
&2 Wall Street, New York. \ 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 


Travelers’ and Commercial Credits _is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with | City Banks. 





Whether you wish | to BUY or 


| 
| 


To fravelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Strect, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
G6 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repuyment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use inany part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a reudy means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker iu this country. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSMERS OF MONEY BE- 


TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELA ND. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. _ 


CHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT°90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN | 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or | 
eastern end of this line, whuse Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


Is NOW FINISHED, 





| and will be opened for business in connection with | 


\ENSURANCE COMPANY. 


the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western | 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
| CANADA SOUTHERN, end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the 
| expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
will be of immense advantage to the ship- 


or western 


through, 
ping interests of the Great West, being lere!. straijht, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route, 
Tiaving connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the Last end Chicago at the West, 
inagement of some of the 
d oper: 


eess is rencered a certalr 


and 





under thet most expe- 


rienced raj itors of the ¢ iis suc- 





suntry, 


ity, 2nd its Bonds must be 








fitabk 
nt 


a sufe and pri investment. It mekes the 


ections going West, both at 


shortest and best c 


Toledo and Betroit, end isthe only Seven per cent. 


Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphiets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 


No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 
WOOD & DAVIS, | 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice b« nds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 
ut subse ription prices, execute orders for Govern- 


No, 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 

No. 31 PINE STREET. 

Cc. D. WOOD, s. D. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


“PER CENT, GOLD INTEREST. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


COLD BONDS. 


Principal and Interest payable in New York City, 
in Gold Coin, Due in 10 years. 

For sale at prices that will pay OVER 11 
in Gold, equal to 13 per cent. in currency. 

Call or send for Pamphlets, with maps and full 
particulars, that will paciety the mort — in- 
vestors, THOS. P. ELLIS 

ankers, 14 ‘ine Stree 


DAVIS. 





RAIL, 


SELL, write to 











ROAD 
HASSLER & CoO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 
ROKEN NATIONAL BANK 


NOTES bought, four (4) ~ my premium. 


DE HAV EN & B 
40 So. 3d Be Sshadetphia. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Bez | and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 





Receiv @ Deposits on most favorable terms. 
Farnish all kind 
Bankers at 


anddoa 


of nds negotiated by other 
advertised subscription prices. 
te First-class Railway and other Loans, 


10, Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Schoo! Bonds, 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
NEW YORK. For sale by 

FITCH, OTIS & CO., 

No. 11 Pine &t., 


10 per cent. Interest !| 


Co yanty Town, City and School District Bonds of 
ate LLINGJS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale b 


BROWN, wapewoRrTih & CO., 


Bankers, 
New York. 





General Banking Business. 


22 misae' Sueke: yer Yerk. 


Company | 


| SAMUEL 


| State 


HW 


. Cash Assets, Jan, Ay 4 
| 
1. 


¢ per cent. 
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| DUNCAN, ‘SHERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR 'TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROVE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
600 Olive Street. 


| 
| 


I ics ivciesccccacsesteumare £500,000 
oaks nanesccnetens 125,000 
Surplas Fund........... ....... 26,752.85 


Collections and accounts of Merchants, 
and others sulicited. 


We have at all times for sale MUNICIPAL 
SEC URITIES, of the highest grade, that will pay 
to 12 per cent. on the investment, including 
| Kansas and Missouri, City, County and Township 


Bonds, 
JAMES E. LOVE Cashier. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
Mercantile Loan and Warehouse Co., 
122 AND 1% BROADWAY, 
the GREA 


Bankers, 


Corner Cedar Stree ie TEST 


afford 
SECURITY KNOWN, 


10 Per Cent. for your Savings. 
HAMMOND & BOCUE, 


IS2 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

| Negotiate Loans, well secured, on Reul Fstate, in 
| and near Chicago, that will net the Lenders ten per 
| cent. interest perannum. Loans run from two to 
five years. Send for circular. 
| References by permiesion ; P. We D.D., 
Bete House, N. Y.; C. A. Richardson, Esq os- 
ton; John N. Stic Sey Esq., Rockville, Conn; ; Col. 
| Charles G. Hammond, Chicago. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE 





Rey. C. 





Organized 1845. 


ASSETS OVER $26,500,000. 


5 NN Biss 2 000s0%s caccsnsecneseaats 26,969,055 €8 
Return Premiums or Dividends.. 1,060,426 00 
| Paid Claims by Death 1,911,442 72 


~ 








UIE 5 Kon senscsapaseessseses nehaseaiues 3,511,690 58 
Premium Receipts since organize . 49,761,262 00 
Interest do, do. do. . 10,724,086 29 


- 15,280,439 87 
12,973,843 13 
59,425 


Paid Losses und Endowments 
| do. Dividends or Return Premiume... 
Number Policies in force 





| AMOUNE TusUPET. ...ccecscocecrccccccceses 125,006,000 00 
| Average Expenses to Income, excluding Taxes in 


872, 8.57 per cent. 

of its business show thet of the entire 
receipts the Company retain 42.22 per cent. us an 
insurance fund and surplus, that 47.07 per cent. has 
been returned to members or their families for 
losses, return i remiums and surrencered Policies ; 
and that only 10.11 per cent. hus been expended for 
all other purpeses. ‘These re tt Its are more fav m 
able to the insured than these presented by an 
other company in the world. It is strictly mutual, 
issues all the approved kinds of px licies at the low. 
est rates sanctioned by experience, and furnishes 
insurance at its exact cost by its equitable civision 
of surplus made annually or added to policies, 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
Il. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 

EPWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 

BENJ. (. MILLER, 


The result 





Treasurer. 


H. LLOYD, 
of New York, 


137 Broadway, New York. 


Agent Eastern District 


Satisfactory Commissions 
to canvass personally. 


allowed those desiring 


ANTED. 

The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 34 and 48 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
business of life assurance are preferred. 


NOVER FIRE INSU BANC vA c ‘OM PA- 
NY, 1% a 7. N 
5.540 40 


Pre esident. 





N77. 5 
WALCOTT, 
"Secretary, 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS, of Hartford. 


is BR EMSEN LANE, 








‘ANVASSERS WANTED for the | grout com- 
| bination 


|The New York Citizen & Round Table 
AND THE 
o Magnificent Oil Chromos ws x 
ise There is notl jeufares J. A to it, in tne ne fed. 


| Write fgr all the partion’ 
| lisher, New York, or B. &. MOULTON. Saas. 


| Boston. 


each 





MO NEY “222 2ARDEy sit ene 


| logues, samples and full particulars free. 


R, 
117 Hanover St., Boston, Mase. 


AGENTS! A RARE CHANCE!! 


e will pay all Agents $40 per week IN CASH who 
will ‘cnange with as at —. Everything furnished 


and ae Addre 
*BoCLinn & & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL! PARTRIDGE pana 





PARTRIDGE BANTA 


Mi Send t ant, diminutive. Albino 
ce. nd stamp for circular. 
’ FRANK anes 
Spemneneld, Ohio, 
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Farm and arden. 


GERMAN HOT-BEDS. 

FENAKE white cotton cloth of a close texture, 
[ stretch it, and nail it on frames of any size 
vou wish; mix two ounces of lime-water, four ounces 
of linseed-oil, one ounce white of eggs separately, 
two ounces of yolk of eggs; mix the lime and oil 
with a very gentile heat, beat the eggs separately, and 
mix with the former. Spread this mixture with a paint 
brush over the cloth, allowing each coat to dry before | 


applying another, until they become waterproof. If 
the frames are very large cross bars are required, So 


says the New Orleans Home Journal, and it reeapitu- 
iates the advantages over glass frames. Ist, Greater 
cheapness, the cost being hardly one-fourth; 2d, Fase 


ameQenerennnies 


| consider its area so much waste land; 





of making repairs; 3d, The plantsare never struck down 
or checked, no matter how intense may be the heat of 
thé sun, nor do the plants grow up long and weakly as | 


they do under glass; 4th, The heat arising from below | 


is equable and temperate. The vapor arising is con- 
densed on the cloth and drops upon the plants, so that 
they do not require frequent watering. | 

Small boxes covered with this cloth may, we should 
think, be used with great advantage in forcing early 
melons, tomatoes, ete., the boxes being placed over the 
hills or beds. 

Now we have a suggestion tomake. Why will not 
paper painted with Luseed-oil do just as well? We 
have seen windows filled with paper thus prepared. 
The light was quite satisfactory, the paper was entirely” 
rain and wind proof, and altogether we do not see why 
it should not do quite as well as waterproofed cotton 
cloth. In covering a large frame it would be necessary 
to let the paper rest on a net-work of cord. It makes 
2 very neat and secure job to lay one shett of paper 
flat on the tloor, and tacking down tape diamond-wise 
across it, place a second sheet on top. The tape should 
be dipped in varnish or paint which will aid the lin- 

. seed oil in holding the two sheets together. 


ASHES FOR POTATOES. 

| N the article which we published on February 
; 26, regarding potatoe culture, reference was made 
by the writer to the use of ashes. He did not, how- 
ever, explain whether wood or coal ashes were meant, 
and another correspondent kas written to us asking an 
explanation. Here it is: 

“In answer to R. FE. A., [ will state that wood ashes 





Yere meant as a fertilizer for potatoes. Coal ashes 
have a similar general effect, but in a less degree. 
They are considered as of little use as a fertilizer. 
They are, however, worth saving and applying, par- 
teularly on potatoes in the hill, as this introduces 
them into the soil which, if a clay soil, will be amelio- 
rated by them. They will answer the purpose on 
rich land, as it requires less of a special fertilizer in 
such case, especially if the ashes are sifted. Then the 
zunount should be double or more the quantity of (un- 
leached) wood-ashes—the latter alone used on poor 
land, and the amount of a good handful applied to the 
hill. If more is added and a little spread, it is all the 
better for such sorts as scatter in the hill, as the 
Peachblow and Garnet. The Early Rose is not of this 
kind. a 
IMPLEMENTS.--A year or more ago we wrote a 
paragraph, which was extensively copied, urging farm- 
ers, in phrase which the late Artemus Ward would 
have described as ‘“satirikul,”’ to leave their tools 
2-field, out of pity for the poor implement factors, who 
would be reduced to straitened circumstances if better 
eare should be taken and more paint and oil and shel- 
ter provided. Whether our hints had any positive ef- 
fect we do not know: but here are the Albany horse- 
power manufacturers holding a meeting and declaring 
that, in consequence of increased cost of material and 
labor since the schedule of rates was arranged some 
six or seven years ago, it is rendered “ absolutely neces- | 
sary for the welfare of all concerned” to advance the 
prices for these implements from ten to twenty per 
cent., also to lessen the commissions to the dealers and 
time-credits to the farmers. Perhaps the farmers have | 
begun to take such good care of their tools and ma- | 
chinery that the demand for new supplies is falling off. | 
Certainly, if prices are raised as is threatened, farmers 
will try to make their stock inv hand last longer. 
Vick’s CATALOGUE.—We intimated the other 
day that Mr. James Vick. of Rochester, would have 
to outdo his former essays in the Catalogue and Fleral 
Guide line, if he expected to equal the publications, 
gorgeous in chromo-lithographie covers, which we had 
at that time received from other houses. Since then 
we have his Catalogue and in external appearance 
it certainiy excels any that we have hitherto re- 
ceived. We notice, moreover, a number of new illus- 
trations, and considerable changes in the always com- 
plete list of seeds and plants, whether for the farm or 
garden. This catalogue, like those of some other 
large dealers, is now issued quarterly, the edition being 
simply enormous, and increasing with Mr. Vick’s con- 





stantly expanding business. We have always found | 


his seeds ready to grow, and produce what he says they 
will, on the the very slightest provocation. 
DEFINITIONS.—‘‘ Agriculture” says the St. Louis 
Republican, “is the main artery that supplies the 
lesser veins, as it were, diffusing life and sustenance 





throughout the entire system.” Aypother western 


3) 


-_e 





THE CHRISILAN UNION. 


Vor. VIL, No. 1 





journal says, that is good, but thinks it can do better, 
and proves it thus: “ Agriculture is the great heart of 
the nation! and when that ceases to beat normally, 
there is disease in the body politic, and when it dies 
that nation lies on the bier moving to the charnel 
house of defunct nations.’”” Anyone who will learn 
this simple definition by heart, and then study Web- 
ster or Worcester a little, may be pretty sure that he 
knows all about it. 

PROFITABLE Ponpbs.—The Commissioners on In- 
land Fisheries of Massachusetts, in their recent report, 
suy: “ Most men, if they have a pond on their farm, 
there is no 
knowledge how to use it, While if may be made profit- 
able, more so, perhaps, than all the remainder of the 
farm.”” The Commissioners add: “There are in the 
State, ponds covering nearly 2,000 acres, all of which 
may be stocked and made to contribute to the supply 


! of food. 





Publishers’ Department. 
Se New York, March 19, Tor 


OLEOGRAPH DELIVERY. 


wish to ask attention to the following | 


W E 
paragraph which has been-in these columns 


for some weeks, with a modification which we have [ 


been able to effect in the interest of our subscribers: 


Curomo DELIvEeRY.—The picture premiums present- 
ed are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, ete., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so 
that it will be necessary only to send the mounting money, 40 
cents. 

This is all correct, but the cost of expressage will be 
considerably less if prepaid. Therefore, if, in addition 
to the money for mounting (40c.), subscribers will send 
us 25 cents for expressage (or 65c. altogether), we will 
forward the stretcher-mounted Oleograph, as rapidly 
as names are reached on our delivery list, by express 
prepaid to any offices of the following liues: the 
Adams, United States, American, and National Express 
Companies. Any charges for carriage beyond such 
points, as by stages or carriers to places off the main 
lines, must of course be assumed by subscribers. 





FRAUD ARRESTED. 
HE man A. C. Fisher, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
who was reported to this office as being busy 
swindling the people by canvassing in Portsmouth, 
Kittery, and other places in New Hampshire for the 
Christian Union, taking subscriptions and collecting 
money in advance from those who were foolish enough 
to pay it to him, has been arrested and is held for trial. 
The offence for which this man has made himself 
liable to be tried—that of unauthorized collection of 
money in the name of other parties—is one which the 
law provides seven years’ imprisonment for. It has 
been at much trouble and expense that we have had 
the man caught; but the people of Portsmouth, N. H., 
took a lively interest in helping, and the Nassau Jus- 
tice remanded him over to appear for trial at the May 
Sessions. 
We do not propose allowing our name and the popu- 
larity of the Christian Union to be used for swindling 
the people, if we can help it, but shall vigorously fol- 


low up all such offenders. At the same time we must | mounted, sized, 





A SPLENDID 


gy tapers is to be found in an A; suey 

for taking subscriptions to the Christian U rion, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.) We 
also give the superb $10.00 Pair of Genuine French 
Oil Chromos, ‘“ Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep,” 
subjects Life-Size—charming fac-similes of original Oil 
Paintings. This paper has the largest cireulation in 
the world. It will this year be made better than ever. 
Serial tales by world-famous authors: L. M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Harriet Beecher Stowe, ete. New 
and brilliant contributors. Back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s 
story free. The most taking ‘Combination ” and the 
largest commissions! Last year, one Agent made $800 
in 3 months; another $537 in 35 days; another $94.40 in 


' one week ; one #37.60 in one day ; and many others from 
| and $10 to $40 per day. This year our offers are even 


more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send carly 
for circular and terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Muass.; Chicago, Il.; San Francisco, Cal. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

ke a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 
‘ pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. ELutinwoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER’S sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(** Plymouth Collection ’’). 

The CrristTrAN UNIon, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums (33.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($5.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 





TERMS. 





One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $5 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... 55 
Extra Remittances for: 

ING 25.55 ach ice oe aacs 08s s. aieccccancds ee 

Die PI oon Seba S5Se. ccsccessvecserseces 23 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber)................. . & 

Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... Bnd 





{ 





Save Your Money.—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of ** Runaway and her Pets" (our new Oleograph),— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet farm, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who Ask FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitabie for fram- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums. 


Movuntrp Crnromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
inounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 


| have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 


| tory way in the end. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
| send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 


repeat what is made prominent in every issue of this | 


paper, on every circular, subscription-hbook, agent’s 
authorization, ete., that “ No agent is authorized to 
collect any moncy for us before DELIVERING our picture 
premium and Publishers’ certificate of subscription.” 
Any person who takes the responsibility of paying 
awa¥ his money to a stranger, without anything to 
show for it, must run his own risk and bear his own 
loss. We do everything possible to protect the public 
except to furnish them with common prudence—that 
is something in which they must “ find themselves,” 





NOW 1S THE TIME 

dig get the people to subscribe for the Christian 

Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, * Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
making their acquaintances our subscribers. To all 
new subscribers during March and April we send a 
supplement containing the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 





and varnished, all ready for framing—the 
pair of Chromos on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp 
canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, ete., exactly like an oil painting, 40 cent 

extra. The price for mounting must be added to all the prices 
given in the above paragraphs. 

RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 

Back Noumprrs.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions are re- 
ceived at this office. A supplement, containing the back 
numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent to all subscribers 
during the months of March and April. This attractive offer 
should be borne in mind by subscribers, and should be pre- 
sented by agents as an exfra inducement when they are show- 
ing the paper. 


SPECIMEN NuMBERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent. FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicr is ico 
gether for $5. 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Gir 


3 tie 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if de ‘S203 


town, county, and State invariably. 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in rre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


Say also whether . Ga 





